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HOOKEY. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF HOCKEY. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to trace the history of the 
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the way, never lost a match between 1874 and January, 1878- 
A Hockey Association was established during the season, 
1875-76, and the roles of the game were revised and settled 
by that body. These rales resemble in a good many details 
those adopted by the present Hockey Association which, it 
should be mentioned, was a. new organisation entirely, when < 
established in 1886, and had no connection at all with the 
former Association. Under these rales the size of the groand 
was left almost entirely to the fancy of the players, the only 
restriction being that it mast be between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, and from fifty to eighty 
yards wide. The difference in size permitted by this rale 
mast have affected the games tremendously, when it is re* 
membered what a great difference ten yards.in the width 
of the ground makes in the game nowadays. The goals were 
six yards wide and seven feet high, and no goal could be 
scored if the ball was hit from a distance of more than fifteen 
yards from the nearest goal post. No mention is made of a 
circle, but it is easy to see that the necessity for this arose out 
of this rale. In other respects the rales were much the same 
as they are now. This Association seems to have died a natural 
death, consequent on the dissolution of most of the clubs 
which took place a few years later. 

The style of play when the game was revived in 1883 by 
Wimbledon does not seem to have changed much. The 
teams were generally composed of a goal-keeper, two half 
backs, four centre forwards, and two men on each wing. 
There was not much science if the game, and combination was 
almost unknown, which is not to be wondered at with eight 
forwards. Individual runs, varied with a good deal of scrim¬ 
maging, were the usual thing. After a while the number of 
centre forwards was reduced to three, and an extra man was 
placed at half-back. These half backs constituted the whole 
defence of the ride, with the exception of the goal-keeper. In 
tbe season of 1886-87 the three-quarter back was instituted, 
the number of half backs being reduced to twoc To players 
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of the present day it would appear that the work falling on 
the three-quarter back and the two halves must have been 
very heavy, but it must be remembered that combination was 
only just developing, and there was hone of the open play 
seen nowadays.. In the following season, as combination im¬ 
proved, the number of forwards was reduced to six, a third 
half-back being introduced ; this formation being occasionally 
varied by playing two backs and two half-backs. Towards the 
end of the season, 1888-89, several clubs tried the effect of 
adding another back, so that the team was composed of five 
forwards (only one centre), three halves, two backs, and a 
goal-keeper. This innovation was found to work successfully, 
but it was not until the following season, 1889-90, that it was 
generally adopted. It will be noticed that all the changes in 
the formation of the side have been in the direction of 
reducing the number of forwards and increasing the back 
division- •' ’ ich later was found to be necessary as combination 
developu. and the ganfe became more open. Further changes 
are not likely to occur, as it is difficult to see in what direc¬ 
tion they could be made, and it can only be some quite unfore¬ 
seen development in the play that can necessitate an alteration 
of the existing composition of the side. 

THE HOCKEY ASSOCIATION. 

The establishment of the game on a firm basis, under a 
definite code of rules, dates from the early part of the year 
1886. A meeting was held on the 18th of January in that year, 
at the Holbom Restaurant, to form a Hockey Association, 
which should draw up a set of rules and assume direct control 
of the game. There were present at the meeting representa¬ 
tives from the following clubs, viz. :—Wimbledon, Molesey, 
Teddington, Surbiton, Ealing, Trinity College Cambridge, 
Blaekheath, and Eliot Place School, Blackheath. E. L. Agar, 
of Wimbledon, who was one of the prime movers in the scheme, 
was elected chairman, and the meeting formed rules for the 
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constitution of the Association, elected a Committee, and drew 
np a proposed set of rules of the game. It was resolved to 
print and send these round to the various clubs before finally 
adopting them. The meeting decided to invite H.R.H the late 
Duke of Clarence to become the first President of the Associa¬ 
tion, which invitation he expressed bis willingness to accept 
The first Committee Meeting was held on the 3rd of February, 
1886, when the rules of the game were finally settled. These 
rules were published in the Field of the 13th of February, 1886; 
and that they were carefully drawn up is proved by the fact 
that during the subsequent ten years it has been found advis¬ 
able to make only two or three alterations and additions of any 
importance. These will be noticed as they occur, the first to 
•be adopted being the reduction in the size of the sticks. The 
original rule was that the whole of the stick must be capgfcle 
of passing through a ring of 2£ inchfes diameter; but at the 
end of the season 1886-87 a rule was passed that all sticks 
must pass through a 2-inch ring. The object of this rule was 
to encourage dribbling, and to make the game more scientific 
by the prevention, as far as possible, of reckless slogging. 
This alteration has proved very beneficial, and the size of the 
stick has remained the same since that date. The number of 
clubs affiliated to the Hockey Association had been gradually 
increasing, and the season of 1889-90 was noticeable for the 
foundation of the Northern Counties’ Hockey Association, 
which was established for the immediate eonjrol of the game in 
the North of England—that is, in Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Notts and Lincolnshire, and aK counties north of them. This 
new body was formed with the sanction of the Hockey Associa¬ 
tion, and is subject to its control, at the same time being 
represented by five members on the Committee of the Hockey 
Association. The game at this time was rapidly being taken 
up in the North of England, and the Northern Counties’ 
Hockey Association started its existence with a membership of 
fifteen clubs. This year was memorable, also, for the estab- 
blisbmentof the annual North®. South Match; and the fact that 
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affiliated to the Hockey Association. No alteration of any 
importance occurred in the rules of the game until the end of 
the season 1893-94, when there was instituted the “ penalty 
bully ” for any breach of Buies 13 and 14 (except as regards 
“ sticks ”). This rule was formed to provide an adequate 
penalty for deliberately unfair play in preventing the scoring of 
a goal, but cases are not often heard of where the infliction 
of the penalty has been found necessary. Another important 
rule was passed, which abolished the flying shot from a 
corner hit. This stroke had long been considered dangerous, 
and the new rule enacted that a goal could not be scored 
from a corner hit unless the ball had first been stopped 
dead on the ground by one of the attacking side, and had 
touched the person or stick of one of the defending side. This 
rule has deprived the corner hit of almost all the advantages it 
gave, but it has removed a considerable element of danger from 
the game. c 

In 1894 the Midland Counties Hockey Association was 
formed, comprising the counties of Warwickshire, Shropshire, 
Stafford, Worcester and Leicester. This body is entitled to 
two members on the Council of the Hockey Association. An 
annual match is played between the Midland Counties and the 
N.C.H.A. 

The season 1894-95 saw the introduction of International 
Matches. Ireland played and beat Wales early in the season 
and on the 14th of March, 1895, England met Ireland at the 
Bichmond Athletic Ground. As was only to be expected, 
England won easily by five %oals to nil, but the Irish team 
showed far better form than had been expected, considering 
the game was practically new to them. The game has been 
taken up with enthusiasm in Ireland, though at present it is 
confined chiefly to Dublin and the district round, but there is 
every reason to believe that it will spread rapidly. The great 
drawback that Irish clubs have at present to contend with is 
the difficulty they eiperience in getting good grounds. The 
number of cricket grounds is limited, and, as web the case in 
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England ten or twelve years ago, cricket and lawn tennis 
clubs will not allow hockey to be played on their grounds. 
This difficulty will doubtless be overcome in time, but until 
good grounds are available, Irish clubs will not be able to 
bring their game to the pitch of skill shown by the foremost 
English clubs. That they have done well in spite of draw¬ 
backs was shown by the result of the match with England this 
year at. Dublin, which was only won by the latter after a hard 
fight by one goal to nothing. Ireland again defeated Wales 
this year by five goals to nothing. Hockey has not yet 
developed sufficiently in Wales to enable that country to meet 
England with any prospect of success, but this, no doubt, will 
be a prominent fixture before many years. The game is 
spreading rapidly in the West of England and clubs are 
springing np fast in Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset and 
Wiltshire. A team composed chiefly of representatives of 
Bristol ivbs made its first appearance in the London district this 
year ana defeated one of the prominent suburban clubs. 
Yorkshire has taken np the game and has already succeeded 
in beating its neighbour, Lancashire, and may be expected to 
come rapidly to the front in this, as in all other games. 

The game has not achieved a great measure of popularity at 
the Universities, although it has been played for a considerable 
time at Oxford and Cambridge. Perhaps the reason may be 
that the play has not yet reached a high standard, as it is 
only within the last two seasons that Oxford and Cambridge 
have been able to meet first-class teams with any prospect of 
success. , 

Of the public schools, Marlborough has hitherto been the 
only school to play the game regularly, but this year Upping¬ 
ham has taken np the game with enthusiasm and will soon be 
able to turn out a strong team. Schools are proverbially con¬ 
servative in games, as in other matters, but it may reasonably 
be expected that others will soon follow the example of 
Marlborough and Uppingham, especially* the schools where 
football is onlyjrtayed in the Christmas term. Hockey is a 



splendid game for boys ; and that it proves a good substitute 
for cricket in the winter is shown by the number of first-class 
cricketers who have taken up the game. 

It will thus be seen that the game is spreading and be¬ 
coming more popular every year all over the country, and in 
the future the rate of progress will probably be more rapid 
than it has been already. 

The control of the game has been so far a comparatively 
easy matter, as it has always been played by men who play 
for the sake of the game, and has not been degraded to the 
position of a moaey-making speculation. The Hockey Associa- 
tion, taking warning from the results afforded at football, has 
vigorously suppressed all attempts to promote cup or league 
competitions of any description, and as long as the control of 
the game remains in the same hands, this policy will be con¬ 
tinued. There is plenty of healthy rivalry between clubs at 
present, a rivalry of a widely different nature to that engendered 
by cup competitions, and it is to be hoped that we may never 
see in hockey the evils that have arisen from the institution 
of such competitions at football. Cap ties eventually lead to 
professionalism, and this would prove a curse to the game 
that must be prevented at all costs. If the game is worth 
playing at all, it is worth playing purely as a game, and hockey 
will continue to flourish on its merits, without any spurious 
inducements which would only introduce a class of player 
which it is desirable to avoid. ^Hockey, like all other vigorous 
games, has its enemies on the score of supposed danger, but 
serious accidents are almost unknown. The rules of tho 
game have been so framca as to reduce the risks to a 
minimum, and as long as the game is played in a proper 
spirit there is very little chance of players being badly hurt. 
The game, of course, can be made dangerous, but foul play 
cannot be indulged in without being readily detected, and its 
suppression is easy at the hands of resolute umpires who will 
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OUTFIT FOR THE GAME. 

The first and most important item under this heading is, 
of course, the stick. The choice of this must be left to the 
player's fancy, and he will soon find out the shape and weight 
best fitted to his particular style, but a few suggestions may 
, be found useful. The great thing is to have as much of the 
curved part of the stick as possible in close proximity to the 
ground, as by this means more surface is available with which 
to play the ball. Perhaps the curve in the stick for a forward 
should be rather sharper than in that used by a back or half- 
hack, as the forward plays with the ball closer to him, and has 
not to reach for it in the same way. The handle should not be 
so long as to impede the quick movement of the stick in any 
position, and twenty-two ounces may be suggested as a fair 
weight for a forward’s stigk. It is light enough for any quick 
strokes^ »yd yet of sufficient weight to shoot hard with and to 
stand a'rfjod deal of knocking about. Half-backs and backs 
require rather longer sticks, as they need to cover more ground 
with them, and therefore'the curve should be rather longer, 
while the extra length calls for a corresponding increase in 
weight, which is also wanted for the harder hitting required 
from players in these positions. 

Twenty-five ounces is ample weight for any purpose; any¬ 
thing beyond this will tend to make a stick unwieldy. A 
piece of leather round the top cf the handle, similar to‘that on 
lawn tennis rackets, will be found useful in preventing the 
stick from slipping out of the hand, and it enables a back to 
hold his stick at the extreme end in reaching out at a ball. 
A rubber cover on the handle is a very useful thing in wet 
weather, when it is very difficult to get a good grasp of the 
ordinary strung handle. Some players still use a stick made 
entirely from a single piece of wood, but it is better to use a 
cane-handled stick, as it drives more, and is not so likely to 
jar the hands. Cane handles, with gutta ^ercha in them, are 
now put in hockey sticks, as in bats, but it is doubtful whether 
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the supposed advantage gained from theee handles is worth 
the extra cost. An ordinary cane handle is as satufaetocy a 
handle as anyone could want. 

Boots should be worn as stout as possible, consistent, with 
lightness, and shoald be fitted with bars or studs on both soles 
and heels. Studs are more serviceable in wet grounds, but, 
are apt to make the feet sore if the ground is hard. Shoes 
are sometimes worn bj forwards with a view to increased speed, 
but this advantage is more than counterbalanced by the entire 
lack of protection to the ankles, which is afforded to some 
extent by a boot, however thin. Shin guards should be worn 
by all players, as they break the force of blows that would 
otherwise disable, and they prevent any actual cuts by a stick. 
Gloves will often save the fingers and knuckles from being 
skinned, and if not too tight will not hinder the grasp of the 
stick. Batting gloves are worn by'a great many players, and 
are very effective. A goal-keeper qtay be recommended to 
wear cricket pads in preference to shin guards, as they afford 
protection to both ankles and knees, and this is not to be 
despised. • 


THE PLAY. 

The gradual development of the game having been traced in 
the foregoing pages, there now remains to be described tbe 
play in the game of to-day, Which has readied a high level of 
skill and science, when the actual age of the game is taken 
into consideration, and the limited number of dubs by which it 
has been played up to within the last few years. It is curious 
to note how similar the changes in the game have been to 
those in Association football, the positions in the field being 
now identical with those of football, while the general qualifica¬ 
tions required for these positions are practically the same. 
The side in a modern game, then, is composed of five forwards, 
three half-backs, hfo backs, and a goal-keeper; although there 
are still remaining some teams who dispense with the last^ 
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named player, deputing his duties to one of the backs, and 
playing either six forwards or else utilising the eleventh man 
as an additional back. These variations from the now gene¬ 
rally accepted composition of the side are probably due, not 
to a belief that they lead to a strengthening of the attack or 
4 defence, but to the difficulty in finding players who are willing 
to devote themselves to the thankless position of goal-keeper. 
The addition of a sixth forward cannot be said to assist tha 
attack, as it distributes between two players the duties of the 
centre forward, who is the connecting link between the two 
wings, and, therefore, the most important factor in the com¬ 
bination of the front rank. The presence of these two centre 
forwards leads to the result that one of them, who, in a 
combined attack,. is in touch with one wing, has another 
player between himself and the other wing, and this probably 
means a loss of proper -combination, especially as the two 
cen> & forwards do no| always keep in the same relative 
positions. Further, the size of the ground does not admit of 
six forwards in a good open game, and the play loses most of 
its attractiveness to both players and spectators when reduced 
to a series of scrimmages, varied with scrambling rushes. The 
question of playing three backs may be briefly disposed of by 
• stating that, when the side is attacking, the third back is quite 
useless, and when defending it is absolutely necessary to have 
a man in goal, as this not only gives the two backs more con¬ 
fidence, but prevents the possibility of their interfering with 
one another’s play. This objection would be sure to arise 
from the presence of the extra ba>jk when the game closes in 
round the circle. In describing the style of play, the constitu¬ 
tion of the side will therefore he taken to be five forwards* 
three half-backs, two backs and a goal-keeper. 

The dimensions of the field of play are one hundred yards 
in length, the width varying from fifty to sixty yards, and it 
may be said that the ground should be of the full width 
authorised, impossible, as the extra ten ytrds makes a great 
difference in the play, rendering it faster and more open, and. 
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consequently, more enjoyable for the players and more attractive 
to the onlookers. The goals are twelve feet wido and seven 
feet high, and should always be fitted with a cage or netting 
behind them, laced closely to the posts and cross-bar, and 
pegged down firmly to the ground, so that the ball, when hit 
between the posts, cannot possibly pass beyond the net. By' 
this means the chance of a question arising as to whether a 
shot at goal has passed just one side or other of the posts is 
precluded, which is a matter of great importance. Disputes 
on this point were very frequent in the days before nets were 
' used, as it was often very difficult to determine whether a fast 
shot had gone between the posts or not. In front of the goal, 
and fifteen yards from it, is drawn a parallel line of the same 
length as the goal, i.e., twelve feet, and from each extremity 
of this line, taking the nearest goal-post as the centre, is 
described a part of a circle extending to the goal-line. This 
constitutes what is known as tho striding circle, within which 
the ball must be hit in order to score a goal. Parallel to the 
side lines, and five yards inside them, marks should be mado 
at intervals down the ground, to show the distance within 
which players may not encroach when the ball is being rolled 
in from touch. Similar marks should be made across tho 
ground at each end, twenty-five yards from the goal-line, to 
•how the spot where the bully takes place after the ball has 
been hit over the goal-line by $e attacking side. Flags are 
generally placed on the touch-lines at the twenty-five yards’ 
mark and at the centre of the ground, but these are unneces¬ 
sary, and distinctly dangcrorfs. When an outside left forward 
is running down the ground with the ball close to the line, it 
Mows that the player is himself outside the lino, and he is as 
likely as not to run on to the flag and break it, with the chance 
of a bad accident. If these flags are used, they should bo 
placed at least two yards from the line. The only plaee where 
flags are necessary is at each corner of the ground, to enable 
the umpires to see whether a ball goes over the goal-line or into 
touch. The addition of a small mark in the exact centre of 
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the ground, to show the spot where the game ia started, com¬ 
pletes the description of the field of play, which will, perhaps, 
be more readily understood by referring to the diagram on 
page 15. This also shows the positions of the players when 
the game begins. The game is usually played for an honr and 
, ten minutes, the sides changing ends at half-time, but there is 
no hard-and-fast rule as to the duration of the game. Forty 
minutes each way is sometimes played, and this will be found 
long enough for the most energetic of players. The choice of 
goals, decided by tossing, is not a matter of great difficulty, as 
it is one of the great advantages of hockey that it is hardly 
affected at all by the wind. If the ground ia not level it is as 
well to take advantage of any slope in the first half of the 
game ; and the only point to be considered is the sun, which, 
when shining in the players’ faces, makes the white ball diffi-' 
cult.*'' see - The game is* started by the two opposing centre 
for^ Is engaging in a bully ” in the centre of the ground. 
The bully consists in each player striking with his stick, 
first, the ground, and then his opponent’s stick, three times in 
succession. The ball is then in play. The game is re-started 
in the same way after the scoring of a goal, and after half-time, 
and also when the ball has been hit behind the goal-lines by 
the attacking side; but in this case the bully takes place on 
the twenty-five yard line, in a direct line with the spot where 
the ball passed over the goal-line. 


THE FORWARDS. 

As has been stated, the game will be considered as being 
played with five forwards only, and of these by far the most im¬ 
portant and most difficult position is that of the centre forward. 
He is responsible for the whole combination, or lack of it, among 
the forwards, and therefore it is essential that he should be 
entirely free from any suspicion of selfishness in his own play, 
and hare a thorough knowledge of the play of the other forwards. 
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He must be fast, bo as to keep well up to take a oentre at the end 
of a ran by the wings; and like all the other forwards, he 
must be able to take a pass on his stick and in Bach a way 
that the same stroke will take the pass and play the ball o ( n in 
the required direction. This not only saves time, but by doing 
so, makes it much more difficult for the opposing backs to , 
stop a run. If a forward has to stop the ball first and then 
get in a second stroke to take it on, a good half-back 
will have much less difficulty in depriving him of the ball 
before he gets in his second stroke. The centre forward must 
be as quick to note the position of his other forwards as he 
needs to be in determining to which wing he will pass, and 
whether to tho linside or outside man. He must always be 
cueful to keep in his place, as if he gets away to the side he 
immediately cramps the play of the wing, but when he 
finds the game confined on one side of the ground, he should 
be on the look out for a long pass to tjhe outside man on the 
far side of the ground. These passes should always be well 
forward, so that the ball will pass behind the opposing half¬ 
back, and, at the same time, the outside player will be able to 
get well into his stride before reaching the ball. The rapid 
change in the position of the game caused by a long pass will 
Often place the opposing backs at a disadvantage if they are 
not prepared for it. The centre forward must be careful to 
distribute the work of the forwards as evenly as he can 
between the two wings, as his him must be to moke the most 
he can of his resources and to get all the work he can out of 
each individual man. He^is nearly always safe in passing 
hard out to his wings when anywhere near his own circlo, 
as the pass, if not taken, will probably gd into touch; 
while, on the contrary, he should hardly ever pass to his 
outside man when in his opponents’ twenty-five, an exception 
being when the forwards are in the circle and the centre can¬ 
not get in his shot, as the outside man is frequently neglected 
in the anxiety of tWj backs to prevent the three inside forwards 
from getting a dear shot. It is not essential that a centre 
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mas and let him get in a shot. To the inside wings falls the 
lot of taking the ball when rolled ont of touch. This has 
been developed into an art by some players. It is not difficult 
to Jtake the ball when it is thrown in from the right, as the 
inside forward is in the natural position to take the ball and 
pass it back at once to the outside man who has thrown it in. 
The latter, directly the ball has left his hand, should get ready 
for a pass back to him. This plan also works well when the 
ball is thrown to the half-back, who should stand close up to 
the forward. It is, however, very difficult for the inside left 
to take the ball out of touch, as his opponent always has the 
better chance, and if he does succeed, he probably gets hit 
over the shins or knuckles, through his opponent having missed 
the ball. The best means an inside left can adopt is to stand 
behind the opposing forward, and either hook or knock up his 
stick and so prevent him'from playing the ball. 

Outside right is generally considered to bo the easiest 
place among the forwards. He has the great advantage, if 
he keeps his place properly, of having all his opponents on 
the wrong side of the ball, and he can easily dribble round 
the opposing half-back unless the latter resolutely keeps close 
to the touch line. His position, too, is the easiest from which 
to pass, as all his passes can only go in one direction, and 
that the easiest in which to hit. He must-be fast and a 
good dribbler, and should make a point of middling the ball 
as soon as he gets to the twenty-five yard line, and he should 
always middle well in front of him, as the inside men and 
centres can easily take a long pa^s in that direction coming 
from the right wing. 

Outside left is a considerably more difficult position in 
which to play than outside right, as the conditions are exactly 
reversed. He, too, must be fast and a good dribbler, but his 
great difficulty lies in middling the ball. He has two alter¬ 
natives, after running the ball down, either to stop it dead by 
getting his left foot in front of it or his eilick, and then turn 
round and centre, pr else he must get slightly in front of the 
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ball while it is still running and then get in his stroke. The' 
former method will ensure the most accurate centre and 
makes the back in pursuit liable to overshoot the mark until 
he gets used to the manoeuvre, whilst the other plan is rather 
quicker, but the final stroke is very often erratic. When the 
ball is in the circle both the outside men should keep well at 
the side of the circle, taking care to be on-side, and should 
keep a sharp look out for the chance of a shot from a pass 
from the inside men, or as the ball comes out of a scrimmage. 
As has been explained before, the outside man has always to 
throw the ball in from touch, and he should be careful not to 
throw in hard near his own goal; but when near his opponent’s 
circle, he should try and get the ball as far into the centre of 
ground as he can. 

Forwards in general should keep strictly in their places, 
and always try to keep the game open, which can only be 
done by ■unselfish play. They mustc learn to rely almost 
entirely on their sticks, and should only use their hands to’ 
field hard hits from the backs. A forward, however fast he 
can' run, becomes slow if he has to field every pass he gets 
frith his' hands, and will soon upset the men he is playing 
with. They should make a point of never leaving the oppos¬ 
ing backs and half-backs alone when they have been tackled, as 
they can thus prevent them from getting in a hard hit or feed¬ 
ing their own forwards. They pust use their discretion as to 
charging down on a back when he is hitting, as unless they 
can'get right up to him before he hits, they have more chance 
of fielding the stroke by keeping a short distance away, but 
they must not give him time to dribble into a good position to 
bring off a pass to one of his own forwards. Finally, forwards 
must remember that the whole secret of their strength, if it' 
can be called a secret, lies in combination, and no amount of 
individual brilliancy will compensate for its absence. A 

ever dribbler, who^will never part with the ball until it is 
taken from him, is of far less value tb a side than a player 
who, though individually inferior, will do his best to play a 
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combined game. Forwards can often materially assist their 
backs, when hard pressed, by worrying the opposing forwards, 
and nothing is more discouraging to backs than to see their 
own forwards loafing about waiting for the ball to come to 
them, while they themselves are doing their utmost to sard 
their goal. Last, but not least, is the all important item of 
pluck. The finest back division in the world is of no-use 
behind a set of faint-hearted forwards. It requires a good 
deal of pluck to chargo down the hits of a pair of hard¬ 
hitting backs, but it has to be done, and forwards must not 
shirk it. They mnst keep going their hardest right up to the 
sound of the whistle, and always remember that a game is 
never lost till it is won. Matches could be quoted in which a 
team has been several goals behind up to the last ten minutes 
and has saved the game by making a draw or even winning; 
solely because they have stack to it with determination, instead 
of feebly “ chucking ” i*> 


HALF-BACKS. 

The, half-backs are, a yery important element in the ,team, 
being concerned equally in the attack and defence. They are, 
perhaps, the hardest worked mep in the team, if they do theiy 
work, properly, so they mnst be well, endowed with staying 
powers. They have to follow up their forwards closely when 
attacking ; and, at the same time, they have to fall back directly 
their own forwards lose the ballj so as te be ready to break 
up the passing of their opponents, if they have not succeeded 
in intercepting the ball before.it gets to them. The great 
value of a gopd half-back dies in his ability to break up pass¬ 
ing, either by intercepting the passes himself or by forcing 
his opponent to pass, in such a way that the back behind him 
can get the balL When he,has got the ball, his object must 
be to get rid of.it as soon as he .can, and to the best advan¬ 
tage of Ins side, by feeding the forward he considers to be in 
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the best position for starting an attack. This duty fells in the 
greatest variety to the centre half, who is, perhaps, the most 
responsible player on the side. He certainly has the most 
work to do and never gets a moment’s rest. Ho must be able 
to see at a glance, directly he gets the ball, which of the five 
forwards is in the best place to take a pass, and he mnst pass 
at once. Any delay on his part gives time for the opposing 
backs to mark the forwards and tackle them directly they have 
got the ball. From his position he can feed either wing, and 
he must consequently give each its fair share of work. When 
his forwards are in, or close to, their opponents’ circle he mnst 
be on the alert to place the ball as well as he can for a shot 
by any forward he sees in a good position, and in this case 
he should always have his eye on the two outside men. A 
quick pass to either of them often finds them unmarked, and 
gives them a chance of a clear side 4 -shot. The centre half's 
work in defending, when not actuary tackling an opponent 
himself, lies in supporting each and all of the rest of his back 
division. Of course his first aim is to mark the opposing 
centre forward, and he mnst make it his business never to let 
him have a clear opening to get away. If a good centre 
forward is carefully “shadowed” by the centre half, it is 
wonderful what effect this has on breaking up the combination 
of the whole of the forwards. When a run is being made 
down either wing by his opponents, he must fall back, in order 
to support the back who may’run in to tackle the inside 
forward, but he must always be careful not to interfere in any 
way with his backs, but gire them as much room as he can, 
especially in the circle. A centre half has more freedom as 
to his movements than any other player on the field. He 
must all the more be careful not to wander out of his place, as 
thiB error is often attended with fatal results when near his 
own goal. 

The chief duty of the wing half-backs is to mark the 
opposing outside forward, and to do thiB effectively Jhey must 
keep well out near the touch ling, so as not to leave him 
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room to get past on the outside. Failure to do this is often 
the chief weakness in an otherwise good wing half. It npsets 
the backs by drawing them away from their places, since if an 
outside forward gets away by himself, the back has either to 
go out to the side to tackle him, leaving the centre insuffi¬ 
ciently protected, or else he must leave the forward to middle 
when he likes, if the half back has not caught him np. The 
only short passing a wing half has to break up is that of the 
two forwards directly opposite him, and the passing he has 
chiefly to check is the long pass coming often right across 
the ground. To do this effectively, he must, when the ball is 
coming down the far side of the ground, fall right back and 
keep out close to the touch line. The object of this is 
obvious. By keeping far ont he covers more ground, and the 
ball cannot well pass him without going into touch ; and by 
falling back, he prevents his opponent slipping past him and 
getting to the ball first. By this simple means he can com¬ 
pletely frustrate the long pass, which can be so dangerous 
unless properly guarded against. A half-back should rely on 
his stick or his feet for stopping passes rather than on the 
hands. Passes come across him, so that the use of the hand 
necessitates bending down to field the ball, and time is lost in 
regaining an npright position in which to hit. Passes coming 
from his left to his right should be stopped with the stick, as 
a rule, this being the quickest way of dealing with them, 
while those coming in the opposite direction should be stopped 
with the left foot. This requires a good deal of practice, as most 
players are naturally more accurate with the right foot than 
with the left, and accuracy is all important, since a pass only 
partially stopped nearly always finds its way to an opponent. 
A very useful stroke for a half-back is a back-handed reach 
forward with the stick firmly held at the end in the left hand. 
This stroke covers a lot of ground, and by it a forward can 
often be tackled before he realises that the half-back can 
reach him. A half-back must never dribble, except perhaps 
a few strokes when there is no one near him, and he can by 



doing so bring off a better pass, but be mnst never try to 
dribble past an opponent or allow himself to be tackled when, 
he has the ball to himself. His passes to the forwards should’ 
be sharp and clean, but not too hard, and the only occasion- 
when he may hit his hardest and without trying to feed* his 
forwards is when he is clearing from his own circle. Halves^ 
must always be careful not to hamper the backs behind them 
in "any way, especially in the circle. When a back can safely 
get : the ball which a half-back is following back, it should 
always be left to him, as he is in a much better positioner 
getting in a good stroke, and can see better where to hit the 
ball. A half-back, when unable to get in his stroke, can 
often extricate himself from difficulties by passing back to one ; 
of the-backs, but he must be careful that the pass is hard 
enough to reach him, and he should call to him at the same 
time. This plan is not' tried as often as it well might be, as 
it is quite safe when the backs and halves understand one 
another, which -must be the case in any really strong defence.* 
Half-backs must never wait when their opponents’ have got 
past them, ! but should turn at once and dash after them at full 
speed. If they cannot actually reach the ball again, they can 
bustle and hamper the forwards by hooking their sticks, and 
so make them'fall an easy prey to the backs. It will thus be 
seen that the chief requirements for a good half-back are pace 
and staying power. He may have to sprint half the length of 
the ground several times in Succession without touching the 
ball* , but he must never give in. By always falling back 
when he has been passed, ^»e may often slip in when both the 
baoks haver been beaten, and save the downfall of his goal. 
Half-backs must be genuine hard workers,-with no 1 weakness 
for showy play. Both backs and forwards are largely de¬ 
pendent dn them, and a sound half-back line goes a long way 
towards the making of a good team. 
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BACKS. 

The backs form the last active line of defence, so the first 
requirement in their play is that they shonld be steady players 
and lfable to make as few mistakes as possible. A good back 
will never lose his head, even when the attack is raging round 
his own goal. He mnst never leave anything to chance, but 
should make as sure as he can of. each stroke before hd 
attempts it. He should always stop the ball - if he can before 
hitting it, in preference to taking it on the run, but he has not 
always time to do this, so that it is necessary that he should 
have an accurate eye, and be able to hit in any position in an 
emergency. His game so far resembles that of a half-back 
that he must get rid of the ball as soon as he can, and a back 
must never, under any circumstances, indulge in dribbling. 
He must be able to hit hard on occasions; but hard hitting is 
overdone even among good players, and effectually spoils A 
game. In clearing h\s own goal, a back may hit his hardest 
but he should not hit straight down the field, as the ball only 
goes to the opposing backs, to be at once returned. Instead 
of this, he should try to hit into touch, and the further down 
the field he can do this, without risking the chance of the ball 
being fielded, the better. The relief afforded by a well-directed 
stroke of this kind is of the greatest value. Indiscriminate 
hard hitting in mid-field is a prevailing fault among backs; 
How often do we see a back, wh?n he has the ball to himself 
throw away the chstnce of a well-directed attack by a wild slog, 
which either goes right over the goal lines or else to the 
opposing backs. It is just as mucl? the duty of a back to feed 
his forwards as of a half-back, and when he is too hampered 
to get in his hit he can often pass to a half-back in front of 
him, who in turn can feed the forwards. In stopping a 
combined rush of forwards, a back can either intercept the 
passes, in which case he has no difficulty in getting his hi# 
afterwards, or he can tackle a forward directly he has tskefi a 
pass. In this case he should nse his feet as mucha* 
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possible, and he can generally rely on stopping a forward by 
getting the ball between his feet and fending off his opponent's 
stroke by putting his stick in front of his legs. Pace is, of 
course, a valuable attribute in any player, be he forward or 
back, but it is not so essential in a back as in a half-back. If 
he has pace, he can play close up behind his halves, and so 
smother a bout of passing before the forwards have got into 
their stride. Passing is more easily broken np in this way, 
and if they fail to stop a run at the first attempt, both half 
back and back can get back for a second attempt before the 
forwards have had time to get dangerous. If, however, a bach 
is deficient in pace, he must be content with playing a more 
strictly defensive game. He must keep further back behind 
the half-backs, and not dash in, unless he is sure of support 
either from a half-back or his partner at back. Forwards who 
have passed a half-back cannot go t so fast when they know 
there is a back waiting for them, and this circumstance gives 
the half-back time to recover hirfBelf and make another 
attempt at stopping them before they have reached the back. 
Ihere must never be any hesitation about a back's play, 
whether he is fast or slow. He must carefully watch for his 
opportunity, and when he sees it, moke up his mind at once 
and go straight for the ball. Hesitation means defeat, and if 
he makes a mistake, he must not lose a moment in trying to 
retrieve it. When the ball is coming towards the circle, either 
from a pass from the wings or a throw in from touch, ho 
should keep well forward, as by doing so he has a better 
chance of intercepting passes and of preventing a clear shot 
at goal. At the same tiifre, he avoids hampering his goal¬ 
keeper and enables him to have a clear view of the ball, which 
is a most important point for a back to bear in mind. When 
the play is near his own goal he must keep well in front of 
goal, and must leave the outside men to his half-backs, or he 
will seriously weaken the defence. 

The combination in defence which can so greatly strengthen 
A back division already strong as individual players, has not 
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yet been developed to the extent that might have been 
expected. There is nearly as much room for combination among 
backs as among forwards, though it may not be so apparent. 
They should always be supporting one another; and when tack¬ 
ling a forward, a back or half back ought to be able to feel that 
the other backs are backing him up, and are ready to intercept 
any pass from th^man he is tackling, whatever its direction. 
There’ should be a thorough understanding between the backs 
and their halves, and also between themselves. There is yet 
to be seen in hockey the combination in back-play that was 
brought to such perfection by the brothers Walters at Associa¬ 
tion football, but there is no reason why it should not be 
achieved, as the only real difference in the style of the two 
games is the absence of charging in hockey. When this 
combination has been developed, forwards will find goal¬ 
getting a matter of mfich greater difficulty than it is at 
present. . 


THE GOAL-KEEPER. 

This is without question the most unenviable position to 
occupy, yet, at the same time, one of the most important. It 
is usually the goal-keeper’s fate to get chilled to the bone, and 
then he has to cheerfully interpose any part of himself between 
the ball and its destination. ( Few people, when blaming the 
goal-keeper for the result of a match, realise the hardships of 
his position; he should not be too severely judged for his short¬ 
comings. The first thing a goeVkeeper should do is to take 
every means in his power to keep himself warm, as this will 
make him far more capable of doing what is required of him. 
He must be very quick on his feet and never take his eyes off 
the ball when near his own goal. He should stand just in 
front of the goal line and quite clear of it, so that there may 
be no doubt as to whether a shot has b ^en stopped before it 
has crossed the goal line. Shots along the ground are best 
stopped with the feet, as less time is lost in getting the ball 
c 
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away than when the hands are used to field it. It goes with¬ 
out saying that he must get the hall away with the utmost 
rapidity, and he should never hit it straight in front of him, 
but always get it away to the side and clear of any opponent. 
If - he has not time to hit the ball, he must kick it away, and 
when severely pressed, should not hesitate to hit or kick it 
behind his own goal line, and so concede a corner, rather than 
run the risk of having the hall rushed through after he has 
stopped it. He should be careful not to jump forward when 
stopping a shot, as the ball is then liable to bounce away out of 
his reach and afford an easy shot to any forward near it. The 
goal-keeper should only use his stick to stop shots that are 
out of reach of his hands or feet, and he may think himself 
lucky if he succeeds in stopping any but the slowest shots with 
his stick. To. deal with side shots he should stand on the 
side of .the goal from which the sh’ot is coming, as he thus 
covers more of the space available for yhooting at, and he will 
find these shots coming at an angle the most difficult to save. 
If his view of the ball is impeded by one of his own side, he 
„ should at once call out to the offender, as it is most important 
that he should never lose sight of the ball. He must be a 
good judge of distance and of the pace at which the ball is 
travelling, so that he may know whether- by running out of 
goal, he can get to the ball before an opponent, but he must 
never do this unless he feels certain of getting the ball. He 
should leave to the backs all the hits they can reach, and 
should make a rule ppver to run out of the circle. When he 
does run out of goal, he must/-get back again as soon as he can. 
He must always keep cool, as one or two mistakes on his part 
may easily cost his-side the match. The knowledge that they 
have a good goal-keeper behind them has a great effect on the 
play of the backs, and enables them to play with a confidence 
they would otherwise lack. 

f 
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THE CORNER HIT. 

The Comer Hit—the penalty exacted from a sido when one 
of its players hits the ball behind his own goal line, requires 
some description. It consists of a free hit by the attacking 
side from any spot on the touch line or goal line, not more 
than one yard distant from the corner flag. This flag, it 
should be mentioned, may not be moved to give the striker 
more room for his stroke. Th£ defending side must all stand 
with their feet and sticks behind the goal-line, .and may not 
run out until the ball has been hit. The attacking side range 
themselves round the circle and may not enter it before the 
stroke has been made from the corner. The ball is then hit 
into the circle towards the attacking forwards, who can only 
score a goal from it by first stopping the ball dead before they 
shoot, unless it has prtviously touched or been played by one 
of the defending side. The rule enacting this has only been 
in force the last two or three seasons, and it was made because 
it was thought that the flying shot made from the corner hit 
entailed great risks of accident to the defending side. There 
is no doubt that this rule has deprived the attacking side of 
almost all the advantages which formerly accrued from the 
corner hit. A large number of goals used to be scored from 
corners by men who could rely on putting in a hot shot from a 
ball travelling towards them, anc * g rea ^ proficiency in this 
Btroke was attained by many well-known players. This has 
been stopped by the present rule, and goals are seldom now 
scored direct from a corner. 1^ is very difficult to stop the 
ball dead and get in a shot before the defending side can reach 
it. The surest and quickest way is to plant the foot well on 
the top of the ball, and this is much more reliable than fielding 
it with the hand. The corner hit is generally taken by the 
putside forward, but if he is not a sure hitter, it may be taken 
by the half-back behind him. In this c^se the forward must 
fall back and temporarily fill the half-back’s place. The backs 
9nd half-backs of the attacking side should be careful not to 
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come up too closo when a corner is being taken, as the defend* 
ing side often break away with a rash, and this contingency 
must be guarded against. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES AND CLUBS. 

Inter-county hockey matches, for some inexplicable reason, 
never seem to have roused much enthusiasm amongst hockey 
players in the South of England. A possible cause may be 
that the rivalry between the old-established clubs has always 
been so keen that county hockey has been looked on as a 
secondary consideration altogether. In fact, not many 
seasons ago, when county matches were always played on 
Saturdays, some of the prominent clubs were very chary 
about letting off their best players, as by doing so they rah 
the risk of defeat at the hands of inferior clubs, and the 
players themselves naturally preferred to help " their club win 
matches rather than to play in games, in the result* of which 
' they were not nearly so keenly interested. A notable example 
of a club suffering from letting off its men for a county match 
occurred when Wimbledon spoilt its record for the season 
1893-94 by a defeat, when its best players were playing for 
Surrey. Since that occasion county matches have been 
played on other days of the wssek than -Saturdays, so that 
inter-club matches have not suffered from this cause. The 
county matches in the South have until quite lately been 
confined to those between M^ldlesex, Surrey and Kent, though 
for some time the latter county dropped out, and its reappear¬ 
ance in the list of county fixtures is coincident with the rise 
of the Bromley Club, which now supplies nearly all the Kent 
team. In the old days West Kent and Westgate were the 
chief resources on which Kent had to rely, the former club 
having as many representatives in the county foam then as 
Bromley have now. At the close of the season 1889-90, the 
West Kent Club ceased to exist, and no more county matches. 
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were played by Kent nntil the season 1894-95. The Surrey 
and Middlesex matches have nearly always resulted in favour 
of Middlesex up to the last two seasons, even though on some 
occasions Surrey looked as though they could not help Winning, 
a notable instance occurring in 1891, when Surrey, with eight 
of the South team, which had just beaten the North, succumbed 
to a weak Middlesex team by four goals to one. In the past 
season, 1895-96, Surrey has been successful in both games, 
but there will always be a hard fight in these matches, as there 
is generally very little to choose between the two sides. Kent 
reappeared as a county team in the season 1894-95, and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Surrey, but in the past season 
'the only match played between these Counties resulted in a 
draw of two goals each. There can he no doubt that such 
good hockey is not displayed in county matches as one sees 
when two crack clubs ‘fire engaged, but this is easily accounted 
for by the fact of thg players not being used to playing to¬ 
gether. Ths'matches, however, prove attractive to the general 
public, mare, perhaps, from the names of the players they go 
to see than from the actual display of hockey. The matches 
between the three above mentioned counties are the only 
county fixtures of any importance in the South of England so 
far, though such counties as Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wilts 
and Dorset will doubtless be able before long to put strong 
teams in the field. Inter-flub matches are of all-absorbing 
interest to the great majority of players in the South, and the 
results of the matches between the best clubs are always 
eagerly awaited. The honour^of possessing the best record 
in club matches has, curiously enough, always rested with 
one of the two oldest clubs, viz., Wimbledon and Molesey, 
ever since the revival of the game in 1883, so that a sketch 
of the history of these two famous clubs may be of some 
interest. A short notice of some of the other important clubs 
will also bo found in the following pag<Y 
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THE WIMBLEDON CLUB. 

The Wimbledon Club came into existence in the autumn of 
18,83, and consequently can claim the distinction of being the 
pioneer of the moderwgame of hockey. The founder of the 
club was E. L. Agar, who had played one of th3 old varieties 
of the game when a boy, and, in conjunction with A. Donaldson 
and Major Tillard, he determined to revive the game. The 
great difficulty was that no one knew how they ought to play the 
game, but eventually the first game was played with seven men, 
four on one side and three on the other, armed with light ash 
sticks and a string ball. After, a few weeks, when more men 
had taken up the game, they were assisted by E. Brookes, of 
Surbiton, who lfad been a member of the extinct Surbiton Club. 
He heard of the proposed revival of the game, and came over 
to help Wimbledon. The Surbiton Clift had been accustomed 
to play with heavier sticks and a cricket ball, and Brookes got 
together some of the old members and invited the Wimbledon 
men to come and see the game as they used to play it. The 
Wimbledon men saw the superiority of the Surbiton style.of 
game, and proceeded to mould their game on the same lines. 
A club was definitely, started in October, 1883, Major Tillard 
being elected president, W. H. Oliver captain, and E. L. Agar 
vice-captaiq. Some sixty members joined the club, but only a 
few of them played. For some time there was no other club in 
existence; so club games were the order of the day. The 
ground was on Wimbledon Common, near the Golf Club. 
The first match ever playe<L was against a Stock Exchange 
team captained by E. Brookes, on the 17th November, 1883, 
the result being a draw of four goals each. A return match 
was played in tho following February, in which Wimbledon 
was. defeated by seven goals to nil. The only other match 
played that season was against Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who won by five goals|j,o nil. Molesey was the next club to 
be formed, and the first match against that club was played 
on the 27th December, 1884, the result being a draw of three 
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goals each. The Wimbledon team was eomposed as fellows:— 
E. L. Agar (captain), A. Donaldson, F. Fawcette, A. L. 
Hardman, C. Homersbam, T. A. Jenkins, W. Rogers, 0. D. 
Oljve, F. G. 8. Shore, and W. van Sommer, all of whom have 
now retired from the game, with the excegfion of T. A. Jenkins, 
who now plays for Croydon. In the same month a match was 
played? against Surbiton, who won by four goals to nil. In 
the return match with Molesey, Wimbledon were victorious by 
two goals to one. In 1885-86 Wimbledon played six matches, 
being beaten twice by Molesey, but defeating Trinity College 
Cambridge and Teddington twice eaeh. In 1886-87 Wimble¬ 
don played three matches only, beating Surbiton and Ealing, 
but again they fell victims to Molesey. In 1887-88 ten 
matches were played, only two being yvon, while six were lost 
and two drawn. In 1888 E. L. Agar resigned the captaincy 
of the club, and was succeeded by W. Muir. In the season 
1888-89 Wimbledon did fairly well, but in 1889-90 they lost 
eight matehea^ind onty won six. The season 1890-91 saw 
Wimbledon with a much stronger team, and they at last suc¬ 
ceeded in beating Molesey by three goals to two. Only three 
matches were lost in that season, which proved the turning 
point in the success of the club. The only two clubs with 4 
better record for that season were Molesey and flnrbiton. In 
the following season Wimbledon were undefeated, winning 
nineteen matches and drawing one. A new departure was 
made this season in the slApe of a tour in the North of 
England. Three matches were played, one against Leicester, 
the second against a combined team representing Liverpool ( 
clubs, the other team met being tA^Vestern Club, Manchester* j 
all of which matches were won. This tou> has been repeated 
since in alternate years, and has always proved a success in 
every way. Unfortunately the tours arranged by the Western 
Club in the South of England have each year been stopped by 
frost. In 1892-93 Muir was succeed^ in the captaincy by 
Stanley Christopherson, and under his leadership Wimbledon 
only lost one match, being once more defeated by Molesey. 
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In 1893-94 the club again passed through the season with 
only one defeat^ losing a match against Kensington Park 
when half the nsnal side were absent playing for Surrey. In 
, 1894-95 Wimbledon were, perhaps, the best club team that 
has ever yet played hockey. The club won all its matches, 
and only six goals were scored against it, whilst it achieved 
the unique distinction of supplying the whole five forwhrds for 
the South team, and had four of its members in the first team 
to represent England. In the past season the club has 
retained its position as the foremost team in the South of 
England, losing only one match. This defeat was at the 
hands of Bromley, a club that has rapidly come to the front 
sinoe its formation three or four seasons back. Wimbledon 
cannot boast of having held an unbeaten record for so long 
a period as Molesey, who did not lose a match for five 
consecutive seasons, but during thedast five years, since the 
beginning of the season 1891-92, Wimbledon has played 
ninety-seven matches, of which eigh£y-eight'»have been won, 
six drawn,.and only three lost, the goals scored by the club 
during that time numbering 464 against 86. This record will 
be admitted to be as great an achievement as that of Molesey 
in the five previous years, more than twice as many matches 
having been played by Wimbledon in the same length of 
time, nor must it be forgotten that the competition has been 
much keener as the -game has spread. The cause of the 
success of the Wimbledon Club is the perfection to which they 
have brought the art of combination, and this has only been 
done by playing almost exactly the same team right through 
each season. A fine exhilg^con of this combination was shown 
in the North am* South match of 1895, when the five 
Wimbledon forwards proved too much for the powerful defence 
of the North team. In 1896 Wimbledon players filled six of 
the places in the English team against Ireland, a record never 
likely to be surpassecLtlby any other club team. The Wimbledon 
club has for the past six years placed three teams in the field 
regularly, the second team having generally occupied a promi* 
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nent position among the junior teams in the South of 
England. 

THE MOLESEY CLUB. 

In the early Autumn of the year 1884, it was recognised 
^amongst some six or seven residents in. the neighbourhood of 
Molesey Hbat in the winter months there were no facilities 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the village for violent 
exercise. Accordingly these gentlemen met together and 
formulated the idea of forming a Hockey Club. They immed¬ 
iately set to work and called a meeting, at which only a few of 
the residents in the neighbourhood were present; and it may 
here be incidentally mentioned that C. Piper was present at 
this first meeting and is the only member who attended that 
meeting who is still playing the game. At this meeting, 
after the usual formalities^iud after passing a set of rules for 
the club, a code of rules of the game was submitted and duly 
passed. At thhptime, iX course, there were no recognised 
rules of the game, nor in fact were there more than two or 
three clubs in existence. 

It may be interesting here to mention what, in the light of 
the present development of the game, may be looked upon as 
peculiarities in the rules. 

In the first place, the rule as to off-side was the same as it 
is in Rugby football; secondly, no one was allowed to use his 
hands unless the ball was in t?ie air, when, as the rule says, 
“ it was to be immediately dropped ; ” and lastly, as the rule 
expresses it, “ fair charging was allowed.” 

When the club was started it simply with the idea of 
playing friendly club games, and in no waAwith the idea of 
playing matches ; in fact, it is believed that name of the gentle¬ 
men who took part in the formation of the $ub had any idea 
that there were any Hockey Clubs in existence. Club games 
thereupon took place every Saturday, and i^is well within ho 
memory of the writer what fearful hard work it wa3 in those 
days. In the first place one played with an. ordinary ash stick. 
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which is generally nsed at hockey on the ice, and a worsted 
ball, covered over with netted string—no such thing as placing 
your men was known, except, perhaps, one man was told off to 
play back, but the rest simply followed the ball wherever it 
went, which, perhaps, made the rule for “ lair charging *’ 


necessary. t 

It was soon, however, found that there were othfcr Hockey 
Clubs in existence, viz., at Wimbledon, Surbiton and Tcdding- 
ton, and our first match was played against Wimbledon on the 
20th December, 1884, which ended in a draw of three goals 
all. 


It is interesting here to relate how the Molesey team were 
placed in the field. 


A. E. R. Kennedy \ 

G. E. B. Kennedy ( c . 

R. G. Till { Centres - 

R. D. Matthews ) 

a“!£r" p 

The following is a complete record of thh-Molesey Club. 


A. Giffard ) _ .... 

C. Williams f B.Wmg. 

A. P. Keeling 1 T .... 

(^Hickman f L WlD K 

Dr. C. Stubbs—Goal. 
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in any branch of sport, and when it is considered that Molesey 
have never had more than about thirty playing members, it is 
more so. It will be observed that for the five seasons from 
1885 t6 1890, the clnb wa3 never beaten, and that out of 
one hundred and forty-nine matches played, they have only 
been beaten fifteen times, and the only clubs which have ever 
got the best*of the Molesey Clnb are Wimbledon (five times), 
Surbiton (twice), Teddington and Bromley (once each), Mr. 
Barton’s team (once in the club’s first season) and Cambridge 
University (twice), Sheen, Kensington Park and West Derby 
(once each), and in the matches with the four last mentioned 
clubs, Molesey were not able to play anything like their frill 
strength. 

Amongst the above results is included one match which will 
ever be remembered by the admirers of this club, and no 
doubt, by all lovers of the^ame. Towards the end of the 
1889-1890 season, Mole.sey having been unbeaten for five 
consecutive seasonaf'a suggestion appeared in The Field that 
they should play against an eleven of England, which, of course, 
Molesey were only too glad to do. This being the first year 
in which the North and South match'was played, it was found 
impracticable to arrange the mateh in that form, as the play 
of the Northerners was little known in the South. It was 
therefore arranged that Molesey should play against an eleven 
chosen from “ the home counties,” The match took place at 
the Old Deer Park, Richmond, in most perfect weather. 
Molesey were fully represented, whilst the opposing team was. 
in every way representative. After a mo3t exciting match, 
Molesey were victorious by three goaib'd^.t^vQ. 

It may be suitable to mention here the nynes of several 
of the members of this club who have achiev/l what may be 
termed “ a position ” in the hockey world. A Gifford, G. E. 
B. Kennedy, 0. Martineau, L. Martineau, M/Merton Barker, 
N. A. Block, 0. E. Tatham, 8. A. P. Kiflat, E. G. Chart. 
And it may here be stated that the South team has only once 
been without at least two members of this club, and on one or 
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two occasions no less than six of the Molesey team have been 
included in the South team. 

A peculiarity of the Molesey team is that they play no goal¬ 
keeper, and what is more, they don't believe in one, and have 
not done so since the end of the 1888—89 season, and it 
will be generally admitted that they have got bn very veil 
without one. They however, stand alone in tlieir views as 
to the necessity of filling that position, and it may be 
that their strength having for years past been in their back 
division, that makes them so conservative. The views of 
the ruling authorities in the club, however, are that so long 
as there is a striking circle, a goal-keeper has a very poor 
chance. ' 

The Ealing Club was started in the year 1885 by a few 
energetic athletes in the district who felt that, although they 
might be too old to keep up their football, they still needed 
some vigorous game as exercise in the winter. Amongst 
these were A. M. Hemsley, for<4aany y*$rs the secretary to 
the Ealing Cricket Club; S. F. Wood, a keen sportsman, 
though getting on in years, as far as playing games went; and 
E. H. Nash, who had played in the International Rugby 
team for England. Like some other clubs, Ealing began to 
play with a string ball and light ash sticks, on a ground not 
much more level than a ploughed field. The club has always 
been unfortunate In the matter of grounds, and to this may be 
attributed in a great measure the lack of success they hare 
experienced in their matches during the last few seasons, but 
this year the club has done rather better, and it may be hoped 
that greater success jgf/foe future awaits this club, which has 
done a good/JeSi for hockey, especially in the early days. 
The club ha^Lurned out some fine players, among whom may 
be mentioned 11. H. Nash, who played in the first North and 
South Match, u. F. Battersby, M. Hayes, and latterly F. T. 
Coieby. This fs probably the last season that Ealing will 
play on its present ground, which is to fall a victim to the 
ravages of the builder. One feature that the club has always 
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been noted for is its accommodation for visiting teams, which 
cannot be approached by any other club. 

The Southgate Club was formed early in 1886, at the close 
of the season, so has now been in existence just ten years. 
It started with some twenty members, who, in order to learn 
thfl game, paid a visit to Wimbledon, who then played on the 
Common. ThiB visit nearly proved disastrous to one of their 
men, who received a severe blow on the head from a golf 
balL The club played its first match against Wimbledon, 
who had helped them considerably in their early efforts, and 
only succumbed to their older and more experienced rivals by 
three goals to two. The Southgate team in its early dayB was 
made up chiefly of old football players, several men joining 
from the Clapham Hovers Club, so that they had little diffi¬ 
culty in rapidly picking up the game. In 1890, through the 
kindness of Mr. V. E. Walbar, the old Middlesex cricketer, 
the club migrated to the ground of Southgate Cricket Club, 
where they have regained su^g ; and in their first match on 
the new gronnd nearly succeeded in defeating Molesey, then in 
the zenith of their fame, the latter just winning on the stroke 
of time. The number of playing members has never exceeded 
forty, so the club may be congratulated on having put three 
teams into the field for the last four years. Their second 
team has, for some seasons, been one of the strongest in the 
' South of England; and in 1894-95 they did not lose a match, 
The captain of the club is Stanley Scott, the Middlesex 
cricketer, who is as tare with a hockey stick as with a bat. 
The club has always field a good position amongst the fore¬ 
most Southern‘dubs, and as it is fortir^te enough to possess 
a lot of promising players, it is likely to impfovXon its already 
good records. / A 

Teddington is a club that can boast of possessing, perhaps, 
the finest ground in England, certainly in tjre South. The 
club was revived' in 1885, and has flourished from the first 
generally occupying a position among the first four of the best 
Southern teams. The mainstay of the club has undoubtedly 
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Of Southern clubs away from London, Westgate-on-Sea ia 
by far the strongest. The club is one of the oldest belonging 
to the Hockey Association, but does not appear to hare done 
much until the last two seasons, during which time the 
standard of play has greatly improved, Westgate having proved 
tough opponents for the best London clubs. The distandb 
from London is an obstacle to a' good list of fixtures, but this 
is now being overcome. One of their best players is T. N. 
Perkins, the Cambridge double blue, who is good enough for 
any team. 


HOCKEY IN THE NORTH. 

Hockey in the North can trace its development into the 
scientific game, as it is played at the present day, from the year 
1887, previous to which it is doubtful whether any clubs were in 
existence in the counties of T^kshire "ts* Lancashire. In 
1887,.the Kersal club, a Lancashire organisation consisting of 
about thirty members, after several practice games, played 
their first match against the Lancashire Fusiliers (at that time 
stationed at the Infantry Barracks in Manchester), and this 
match was followed by. others against the Timperley Club, the 
Western, Almondbury (Huddersfield),’and the West Derby 
Clubs. In the following yea^r progress in the game was pheno¬ 
menal, and many clubs throughout the North were engaged 
every Saturday with some neighbouring organisation, whilst 
the first county match was arranged between Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Hockey wap^now becoming so popular as a winter 
pastime, and sofmany clubs were springing up in the districts 
of ManchesterVLiverpool, Leeds, &c., that it was considered 
advisable that at Association should be formed to assume con¬ 
trol of the gameYa the North. A meeting was summoned at 
the Western Clul by Lieut, Rhys Samson, of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, for the purpose, and the suggestion was unani¬ 
mously approved, and a Committee of five, with, a President, 
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Quickly following this match, Lancashire 
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and Yorkshire met for the second time at Huddersfield, the 
latter turning the tables on their powerful rivals, and 
winning by two goals to one. * In this match one three* 
quarter and two centre forwards were played by each sidei In 
1891 the clubs affiliated to the N.C.H.A. numbered twenty-five, 
including the Rhyl Club, in Wales, and a match was arranged, 
and played at Liverpool between the two districts of Manchester 
and Liverpool, Manchester winning by three goals to nil. 
The first county match between Middlesex and Lancashire 
took place on December 12th, 1890, on the Wimbledon 
ground, an exciting and well-contested game resulting in a 
win for Middlesex by three goals to two. Lancashire and 
Cheshire again met at Kersal on the 26th of December, the 
former winning by six to three. On February 28th, 1891, 
the second North v. South Match took place at Sale, near 
Manchester, and again the South' yon easily by five goals to 
nil, their passing, accurate placing, and all-round play being 
superior to that of the Northerners; who kac| not yet learned 
the art of combination, though their general display was an 
improvement on that of the previous year. On December 5th, 
1891, Lancashire had an easy victory over Northamptonshire 
by eight goals to two. Taking into consideration the fact that 
hockey was, comparatively speaking, a new game in the 
district of Northants, and that few clubs had taken it up, their 
display was not discouraging, and Northampton is now a 
flourishing centre of hockey in the Midlands. 

On December 26th, 1891, Lancashire and Cheshire again 
met at Sale, Lancashire winning a scrambling game by three 
goals to one, though they only gained the verdict in the last 
few minutes of/the game. Lancashire had arranged matches 
against Leicestershire and Flintshire in January, 1892, but 
these were botlf stopped by frost. The North and South 
Match at RichAmd resulted in another win for the South, 
though only by fotfr goals to two. This, by the way, was the first 
important match in which goal nets were used. In February 
of this year the Northerners had an opportunity of trying con? 
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minute, the score being five all. The North and South 
Match at Richmond resulted in a draw of two goals each after 
the best game yet played between the two teams. 

In November, 1894, Lancashire once more met Yorkshire, 
winning by six goals to two, but in the following month 
suffered a severe reverse from Cheshire, by six to nil. The ' 
North and South Match of 1895, at Kersal, provided one of 
the finest games ever seen, a lucky goal in the last few 
minutes giving a victory to the Southerners. Lancashire had 
at the beginning of the season administered a severe defeat to 
a weak team of Surrey, this being the first match played 
between the two counties, and they repeated this victory in 
the early part of the past season, winning by four goals to 
two. The Cheshire team made their first journey south this 
season, beating Surrey after a hard fight by three goals to two, 
and following this up with a victory 6*er Kent by three to one. 

The most prominent clubs in the North of England are the 
Western (Eccles), Kersal, Didsbvjv, , Bowdon ard West Derby, 
and it is pleasing to note that, as in the South, the oldest 
clubs still remain at the top of the tree. For some seasons 
the Western was almost unrivalled, but at the present time 
Kersal has, perhaps, the strongest team, Didsbury being their 
most formidable rivals. Among the best players who have 
figured in Northern hockey should be mentioned J. F. Arnold 
and the brothers, H. W. and <,8. M. Tindall, who constitute 
what has been called “ the famous Didsbury trio,” W. B. 
Barchard, unsurpassed as a goal-keeper, and W. N. Fletcher, 
for several years captain of the North team, both of the 
Western Club, F. Terras, of Bowdon, whom many competent 
judges consider the best back that has ever played the game, 
R. E. Knowles, of Kersal, while theo* r> r e many others whose 
names would fill tflong list. 
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RULES 

OF THE 

Gr.A ME OF HOCKEY 

AND OP THE 

HOCKEY ASSOCIATION. 

HOCKEY ASSOCIATION RULES. 

1. That the association be called “ The Hockey Associa¬ 
tion,” and only clubs and associations composed entirely of 
amateurs are eligible for membership. 

2. That the Hockey ^Association shall be governed by a 
council, consisting of the following members, who shall con¬ 
tinue in office^until the ?«jt annual general meeting, viz.: 
a president, two vice-presidenys, hon. secretary and treasurer, 
and a committee of twelve, of whom three shall be elected by 
the Northern Counties Hockey Association; five to form a 
quorum. The names of those proposed as officers and 
auditors, with the names of their proposers and seconders, 
must be forwarded in writing to the hon. secretary at least 
fourteen days prior to the annqpl general meeting in Septem¬ 
ber. All past presidents shall be ex-officio members of the 
council, which shall have power to fill up any vacancy that 
may occur in its body during the year. At the annual 
general meeting in 1893, and in every subsequent year, the 
president, vice-presidents, honorary secretary and treasurer, 
and one-third of the committee, or the number nearest to, 
but not more than, one-third shall retire from office, provided 
that one only of the three elected by the^Northem Counties 
Hockey Association shall retire in each year. The one-third, 
nr other nearest number, to retire in 1893 and the next 
ensuing year shall, unless the committee agree among thetg. 
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selves, be determined by ballot; and in every subsequent 
year, the one-third or other nearest number who have been 
longest in office shall retire. All officers and members of the 
committee are eligible for re-election, and all elections shall 
be by ballot. 

3. That any club or association composed entirely of ama- , 
teurs, and playing the Rules of the Hookey Association, shall 
be eligible for membership, subject to the approval of the 
council; but, before being admitted, such club or association 
must be duly proposed and seconded by two clubs belonging 
to the Hockey Association. 

4. That no association or combination of clubs shall be 
formed without the sanction of the council of the Hockey 
Association ; but if such permission be granted, such affiliated 
association shall have the right, after admission to member¬ 
ship, of electing two additional members of the committee of 
the council, provided such affiliated association has at least 
fifteen clubs under its jurisdiction- The Northern Counties H 
Hockey Association, and any otj^r affiliated association, shall 
pay an annual subscription to the Hockey Association of not 
less than £2 2*., as the council may from time to time 
determine. 

5. That the annual general meeting of the Hockey Asso¬ 
ciation be in September for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and other busin|ss, and that a special general 
meeting be held annually in April for the consideration of the 
rules and bye-laws of the association and of the game. That 
notice of any alteration in the rules and bye-laws shall be 
made in writing to the hon. sec., with the names of the pro¬ 
poser and seconder, not later than the 1st of March in each 
year, and no alteration shall be made in the rules or bye-laws 
unless supported by at least two-thirds of those present 
entitled to vote, l^jtice of the proposed alterations shall be 
sent to the secretary of each club, and of each affiliated asso¬ 
ciation, at least fourteen days previous to the date of the 
general meeting. The officers and past presidents shall, eif 
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officio, be entitled to vote at all annual and general meet- 

6. That each club shall be entitled to send one repre¬ 
sentative only, exclusive of the officers of the association, to 
a general meeting. That the Northern Counties Hockey 

.Association be entitled to send eight representatives ; and 
that the* representation of any future affiliated association be 
decided by the council of the Hockey Association. 

7. That the hon. sec. shall convene a special general 
meeting at any time by order of the council, or on receiving 
a requisition signed by the captains or secretaries of not less 
than ten clubs, or one affiliated association. Fourteen days’ 
notice of all special general meetings, and of all resolutions 
to be proposed thereat, shall be given to all affiliated associa¬ 
tions and clubs. 

8. That the annual subscription, payable in advance, of 

each club belonging to the Hockey Association, shall be £1 Is., 
payable on admission. Tl'M the annual subscription of affil¬ 
iated associations be in accord.Vice with Rule 4. Subscriptions 
shall be due on 1st of Octobenin each year, and any club or 
affiliated association whose subscription shall remain unpaid 
on the 1st of March following shall be struck off the Association. 
The council may in their discretion appoint two trustees, in 
whose names they may from time to time invest any funds of 
tho Association. , 

9. That the accounts be audited by two auditors appointed 
annually at the annual general meeting, and a printed balance 
sheet sent to each club and to tho secretary of each affiliated 
association, together with the notices calling tho annual general 
meeting, in September. 

10. That each club and affiliated association be furnished 
with a copy of the rules and bye-laws of the Association and 
rules of the game, and be bound thereby, j 

11. That each club shall forward to tho secretary of the 
Hookey Association, not later than 1st of October in each year, 
the name and address of its secretary, its dist ing uishing 
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colours, and name and position of its ground, and the secretary 
of each affiliated association shall forward by the same date a ■ 
complete list and similar particulars of all clubs under its 
jurisdiction. 

12. That no affiliated association, and no club belonging to 
the Hockey Association or any affiliated association, and no, 
player or member of any such club shall institute or take part 
in any hockey challenge cup or prize competition, and any 
affiliated association, club, player, or member so offending, 
shall be dealt with by the council under rule 13. 

13. In the event of any affiliated association, club, player, 
official, or member being proved to the satisfaction of the 
council to have been guilty of any misconduct or breach of 
rules, the council shall have the power to order the name of 
the offending affiliated association, club, player, official, or 
member to be removed from this Association, suspended for a 
stated period, or dealt with in such manner as the council may. 
think fit ; and any affiliated association, cli&, or player playing 
with or' against the offending Affiliated association, club, or 
player after such removal, or during such time of suspension, 
shall also be dealt with in such manner as the council may 
think fit. And no suspended player, or member of any 
affiliated association or club so suspended or removed from 
this association shall be eligible for membership of any other 
affiliated association or club belonging to this association with¬ 
out the special permission of the council. Each affiliated 
association shall have similiar powers with respect to and bo 
responsible for the conduct of all clubs, players, officials, and 
members under its jurisdiction, but any offending club, player, 
official, or member of such affiliated association, shall have the 
right of appeal to the council of the Hockey Association. 

14. In county matches the qualifications required shall be: 
(1) Birth; or (2) ^Two years ’ continuous residence (last two 
years); or (3) Family home, as long as it remains open for 
occasional residence (two years’ qualification required, as in 
residence). No player shall represent more than one county 
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!n the same season. In international matches the qualifica¬ 
tions shall be birth. In the cose of British subjects born 
abroad or on the high soas tboir nationality shall follow that 
of tho father. 


RULES OF THE GAME OF HOCKEY. 

1. A hockoy toam shall number eleven players, unless other¬ 
wise agreed by tho rospeotive captains. 

2. The ground shall be one hundrod yards long and not more 
than sixty nor less than fifty yards wido, marked with white 
lines, and with a flag at each corner. The longer sides to be 
called tho “ side lines,” and the shorter sides the “ goal lines.” 

3. Tho goals shall-be^n tho contre of each goal line, and 
shall consist of two uprights twelve foot apart, with a horizontal 
bar seven feet from the ground. 

4. In front of each goal shill be drawn a lino twelve feet 
long parallel to tho goal line, and fifteen yards from it. The 
ends of this line shall be curvod round to tho goal lines by 
quarter circles, of which the goal posts form the centres. This 
line to be called tho “ striking circle.” 

5. Tho ball shall be an ordinary cricket ball, painted white.* 

6. The sticks shall have no ftetal fittings whatever, and no 
sharp edges, and they mast be able to pass throngh a ring two 
inches in diameter. 

7. No player is to havo any metal spiko3 or projecting nails 
in his boots or shoos. 

8. The choice of goals shall be tossed for at the beginning 
of the game, and the goals shall be changed at half time. 

9. The game shall be started by one player of each side 
bullying the ball in the contre of the ground, and after each 
goal and after half time, there shall bo a bully in the centre of 

* The ball must be painted white with ordinary white paint. 
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the ground. The bally shall be played as follows: Each player 
is to strike the ground on his own side of the ball, and his 
opponent's stick over the ball three times alternately; after 
which either of the two players only shall be at liberty to shrike 
tlie ball. 

10. In all cases of a bully, the two players who arc bullying / 
shall stand facing the side lines. Every other player khall be 
between the ball and his own goal line, except in case of a 
“ penalty bully.” 

11. A goal is scored when the ball has passed entirely over 
the line between the goal posts under the bar, the ball having 
whilst within the striking circle been hit by or glanced off tho 
stick of a player on the attacking side. 

12. When a player hits the ball, any other player of the 
same side who is nearer his opponent’s goal line at the moment 
when the ball is hit is off-side, unle*s v there be at least three 
of his opponents nearer their own goal line, and he may not 
touch th's ball himself, nor approach, nor \en^vin within five 
yards of it, until it has been touted or hit by one of the other 
side, or, in case of a goal ke^er, until it has been hit or 
kicked by him, nor in any way interfere with any other player. 

13. The ball may be caught (but must be at once dropped 
on the ground) or stopped with any part of the body; but it 
must not be picked up, carried, kicked, knocked on or back, 
except with the stick. There shall be no play with the back of 
the stick, and no charging, kicking, collaring, shinning, or 
tripping shall be allowed. Fencing or hooking Bticks is allow¬ 
able only when one of the players is within striking distance of 
the ball. A player may hook the stick, but not the person of an 
opponent. A player shall not run in between his opponent and 
the ball so as to obstruct him, nor cross him from the left so as to 
foul him. In the event of a player crossing from the left and 
touching the ball before touching his opponent, it sh all not be 
considered a foul. The goal keeper, who shall be named by his 
captain before the commencement of the game, shall, however, be 
allowed to kick the ball so long as it is within the striking circle. 
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14. When a player strikes at the hall, his stick must not 
during any portion of the Btroke rise above his shoulder. And 
no player may interfere in any way with the game unless his 
stick fte in his hand. 

15. On the occasion of a free hit, no member of the offend¬ 
ing side shall be within five yards of the spot where such hit is 
made, ancf the striker must not play the ball again until it has 
touched or been hit by another player. 

16. The penalty for any breach of Rules 12, 13,14, and 15, 

committed outside the striking circles, shall be a “ free hit ” 
by one of the opposite side on the spot where the rule was 
broken. For any breach of Rules 12, 13, 14, and 15 by the 
attacking side, committed inside the striking circle, a free hit 
may be claimed by the defending side. For any breach of 
Rules 12 and 15 committed by the defending side inside the 
striking circle, the attacking'side can only claim a ‘‘bully.” 
No claim for such breach of rules by the defaulting side to be 
allowed. * 

17. For any breach of Rules \3 and 14 (except so far as 
Rule 14 applies to “sticks,” for which a “ bully ” only to be 
allowed) committed by the defending side inside the striking 
circle, the attacking side may claim a “ penalty bully," such 
“ penalty bully ” (from which a goal may be scored direct) to 
be between the offender and one player selected by the other 
side, and to take place at the apot where the breach occurs. 
At the time of the “penalty bully ” both the defending and 
attacking sides to be outside the circle, and the ball shall not 
be in play for either side until driven outside the circle, when 
all players shall be on side. The “ penalty bully ” to be in 
the discretion of the referee, if one, and if none, of the umpire 
in whose half the breach occurs, who shall have power to 
award a bully only. 

18. When the ball passes over the “ side line,” it shall bo 
rolled out along the ground from where it crossed the line by 
one of the opposite side to that of the player who ,'ast touched 
it in any direction* except forward. No other player shall 
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stand within five yards of the side line. The ball may be 
rolled out at once. The player who rolls it out must stand 
with both feet behind the touch line, and mast not touch the 
ball again until it has touched or been hit by another playor. 

19. If the ball is hit behind the goal line by the attacking 
side, it shall be brought out twenty-five yards in a direction ai 
right angles to the goal line from a point where it crossed the 
line and there “ bullied ;" but if the ball glance off, or is hit 
behind by any player of the defending side, a player of the 
attacking side shall have & free hit from a point on the side or 
base line within a yard of the nearest corner flag, and at the 
moment of such hit all the defending side mnst be behind their 
goal line, and all the attacking side must be outside the strik¬ 
ing circle. Provided that no goal can be scored from such 
free hit by the attacking side until the ball has been stopped 
dead* by one of the attacking-side lV or has previously touched 
the person or stick of one of the defending side. 

20. Should there be no umpire or umpires appointed by the 
two captains, the captains shdfl be arbitrators in all disputes, 
and should two umpires or arbitrators fail to agree, they must 
appoint a referee, whose decision Bhall be final. Where there 
are two umpires, but no referee, each empire to take half the 
field and to .give decisions in his half only, but to take the 
whole of one side line, the field to be divided across by a line, 
drawn at right angles to thetside lines, through the centre of 
the ground. The two umpires shall not cross over at half 
time. 

21. On an appeal for rough play the umpire shall have a 
discretionary power to warn the offending player, and if the 
offence be repeated to suspend him from further participation 
in the game. 

Note. — The game is usually played for one hour and ten 
minutes. Half time being called after thirty-five minutes. 

* “ Stopped] dead ” has been ruled to mean “Stopped dead 0U tj»a 
ground. 1 ' _ j,— 
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at once to the ground. The ball must be dropped on the 
spot where it was caught or fielded. Bringing the ball from 
the right to left or left to right constitutes carrying, and is a 
breach of rule 13. A player who is on the ball, on*being 
attacked may not place himself between the ball and his oppo¬ 
nent in such a manner as to use his body to prevent the ball 
from being taken from him; such play constituted a foul or 
charge. 

Eule 14. “ Sticks ” should be given, if a player’s stick is 

above his shoulder after hitting or missing the ball, though it 
was not above his shoulder at the commencement of his stroke. 
This applies to corner as well as other free hits. 

Eule 17. Under this rule umpires must use their discretion 
as to awarding a “ penalty bully” or “bully only,” taking 
into consideration whether the breach was accidental or other¬ 
wise. “ 

. Eule 18. “ No other player shall stand within five yards of 
the side line.” These words refer to bac£s as f well as forwards. 
The players may approach w?thin the five yards’ line directly 
the ball leaves the hand of tbfi player throwing in. 

Eule 19, relating to corner hits enacts that when a ball is 
“ hit out,” all the defending side must be behind their goal 
line, and all the attacking side must be outside the striking 
circle. This rule applies to sticks as well as feet. A player 
making a corner hit, or free chit, must not play the ball again 
until it has been touched or been hit by another player. A 
corner flag must not be removed when a corner hit is made. 

Eule 20. A ball touching an umpire or referee is not dead. 

Where no penalty is attached for an infringement of rules, 
i e., Eule 10, relating to players being behind the ball in a 
“bully;” Eule 17, relating to “ rolls in ” from touch ; Eule 
19, “ corner hits,” a referee, or, in his absence, the umpires, 
should sound their whistles without waiting for an appeal to be 
made. 

The umpires should each take half the length of the ground 
on the opposite sides of the ground, as laid down in this rule t 
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The duties of umpires are generally to decide all disputed 
points when appealed to, and the duties of referee to decide all 
cases of difference between the umpires, and to keep a record 
of the game, and to act as time-keeper. Umpires should give 
their decisions promptly. In cases where an umpire is so 
placed as to be doubtful about a claim, he shall decide in favour 
of the side appealed against. An umpire must not give advice 
to or make any claim on behalf of either side. 

In the event of any supposed infringement of the rules, the 
hall is in play until a decision is given. 

An umpire should call time immediately the moment arrives,' 
regardless of a free hit or comer. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The game of Lacrosse has a very interesting past. It ia 
the invention of the North American Indians, and it is highly 
probable that it was played by them as a formulated pastime 
as far back as we know polo to have been by the Persians. 
Catlin, in his travels sixty years ago, found tribes to the 
number of forty-eigUt, and separated by a distance of three 
thousand miles,“playing the early form of the present lacrosse 
in a way that proved it to be ao,vell-establisbed thing, but the 
earlier records which exist in connection with polo are want¬ 
ing. In Catlin’s time, and later, the game was something 
more than a mere pastime on occasions, for when tribe met 
tribe the interest approached the nature of warfare, the 
excitement prevailing being no ^doubt the prototype of what 
is now witnessed with ourselves amongst the partisans of 
the contesting sides in an Association Football Cup Tie. 
The night previous to the game would be spent in savage 
modes of preparation, which would but ill accord with our 
modern notions of training. The whole of the available males 
of each tribe appeared to take part in the contest; indeed, 
Catlin’s pictures show some hundreds engaged. The ball was 
of deer skin, stuffed with hair, and the crosse in which it was 
carried was a small affair compared with that now in use, the 
netting being not much larger than the ball. Two crosses are 
spoken of, in some cases, the ball being held between the two. 
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Tribes varied a little in their modes of play, whilst each made 
a point of using some particular form of crosse. 

Crosse is, of course, a more modern term, given by the 
French Canadians, because the form of the implement' used 
suggested the Bishop’s crozier. From this it is clear that 
the game as seen by Catlin had undergone some development 
before reaching Montreal and other of the more* Eastern 
towns. The game as played before Catlin, must have been a 
terrific scramble, and without combination. Amongst so many 
players one could not expect to secure the ball often, so he 
had to do the most he could when it came in his way. It 
is not difficult to imagine the frantic efforts which some 
athletic young brave would make to carry the ball into the 
goal, and probably he would become considerably damaged in 
the process. These efforts, it is amusing to learn, were further 
inspired in the case of married mvn^by the privilege which 
extended to the wife of making a formidable birch out of 
hazel switches, and with it relentlessly thrashing her spouse 
whenever his efforts slackened. As the players wore nothing 
but a waist-cloth—paint and/eathers distinguished one side 
from the other—the woman was able to inflict considerable 
punishment; and it was considered shockingly bad form-on 
the part of the husband to offer violence in return. The 
reason for the extension of a privilege so unusual in the 
case of an Indian squaw, wa^ the fact that the women in¬ 
variably staked a considerable quantity of their worldly goods 
upon the issue of the game. Goals under ordinary conditions, 
i.e., from two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards apart, 
appear to have been very easily gained, for the game was 
commonly one of one hundred points, up, each goal counting 
one point. And now note a very curious thing : did the score 
roach ninety-five all; the players were allowed to set to ten. 
It is surprising, indeed, to find a custom in vogue at rackets 
and fives developed in the natural, order of things by savages 
with whom we could have had no communion, living across 
some thousands of miles of ocean. The goal posts were over 
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twenty feet high, and sometimes the players had only to get 
the ball across a goal-line, which would account for the rapid 
scoring. The old men of the tribes made all preparations, 
and acted as umpires. The testimony of other travellers goes 
4o show that the playing of lacrosse, or the ball-game, as it 
was calftd by the Indians, was one of the occupations of 
their life, 

That the game was played before the British settlers and 
soldiery in the eighteenth century they knew to their cost. 
Under cover of a game between the Shawnee3, Ottawas and 
Delawares, a plot against Fort Detroit was planned, to take 
effect under cover of a game of ball. It failed ; but another 
attempt made in 1703 was successful, the Indians, consisting 


1. Old form of Indian Crosse, as se ^ by Catlin and other travellers. 

of Ohjihways and Ottawas, gaining access to the interior of 
Michillimackinac in pursuit of their ball, and massacring 
the unsuspecting garrison. Enough has been said to show 
that lacrosse has had a momentous past. 

Lacrosse, the game now played, has been developed by the 
Canadians from the Indian game. This development has been 
gradual, for Lanman describes how he saw fifty farmers of 
Scaroon play fifty farmers of Moriau village a match of five 
hundred up, which the Scaroon farmers won by about ten 
points, after three hours’ play. The players varied from 
thirty years of age to nearly seventy, and it appears that they 
made a practice of playing ball by way of exercise. These 
farmers were clearly satisfied to play the game as they found 
the Indians playing it; but, in our own time, it was taken up 
by the young men of Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec, and 
other places, and, from one stage to another, we find it finally 
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installed, in 1857, as the national game of Canada. It was 
properly codified, and the rales then laid down have not been 
subjected to very much alteration since. As the national 
game, lacrosse in Canada engenders the same amonnt of 
interest as county cricket does here, the matches for the 
championship being the sporting events of the suinmpr, during 
which season the game is necessarily played. 

The first introduction of the game to England took place in 
1867, when eighteen Iroquois Indians were brought over, 
playing at the Crystal Palace, Richmond, and elsewhere. 
Brunton, the artist, in his inimitable style, celebrated the 
occasion with an illustration in Fun, which illustration is 
valuable, for it shows the Indians to be but scantily clothed, 
"whilst the crosse they are using is the slender affair, with a 
very small amount of netting, that seems to answer to the 
description of Catlin and others. Th? game must have made 
n favourable impression, for attempts wervj made at Blackheath 
and Richmond to play it; but the effort died out, chiefly, I 
should Bay, because of the impossible nature of the crosse 
produced by English manu/^icturers, which was netted with 
cord, and broke on very small provocation. Could a service¬ 
able implement have been provided, possibly lacrosse would 
have made a start in the United Kingdom then; as it was, 
this was delayed until 1875, although previous to that year 
some Canadian boys introduced it into a school at Reading, 
where it died a natural death. 

In 1875, Dr. T. Archer, of Wandsworth, fresh from a 
sojourn in Canada, where he had played lacrosse, had sent to 
him a number of crosses. They were merely boys’ crosses— 
small in size and lacking in power—but they were potent 
enough to start the game afresh. The crosses were introduced 
to the notice of the Thames Hare and Hounds, of which club 
the Doctor was a member, and, struck by the novelty, the club 
essayed to play on their happy hunting ground, Wimbledon 
Common. The experiment was so successful that the. game 
became quite an institution, and this fact emboldened Dr. 
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Archer to communicate with his friends in Montreal The 
result was the visit of a team of the Montreal Lacrosse Club, 
accompanied by Indians, in 1876. They played numerous 
matches m various parts of the country, attracting large 

iw2 h °i uT 3 , Hurlingham> “ nd Her Ma J est y the Queen 
mvited them to Windsor to play before her. The superiority 
of the white man over the red was clearly demonstrated by 
these matches The game was seen at its best, and the 
“ England, Ireland, and Scotland was the 
mmedmte resuU. The very same year, before proper organisa- 
tion had taken place, a match was played between England 
aud Scotland, a Canadian player having been instrumental in 
tcachmg the game m Glasgow, where the contest took place 
The ma ch was repeated in 1877, at Hurlingham, and that 

? , S T S ’ the gam ° dyiDg ° ut ver y suddenly 

in Scotland a couple of yearg afterwards, a match bavin* been 
played meanwhile with Ireland in 1879. The game has Hot 
since been revived in Scotland. 

Manchester and Sheffield were the centres in the north of 
England where the game took root, the Sheffield players 
showing great aptitude, and theyVormed the chief strength in 
the North team which played the fiist North and South Match 
V\ Kenmngt0n 0va1 ’ difficulties in connection with 

, a nlbeffie,’/ 0 Tr Cr ’ ^ gam ° ha ™S a W UTe 

m Sheffield and lacrosse is knojvn there no more. Lacrosse 

has since been played in Yorkshire, but, for reasons beyond 
me, has never attained to the height it has elsewhere. In the 
Manchester district it is more popular than in any other 
Nowhere did it prosper until associations were formed in the 
North and South of England, and Ireland, whore the game 
fcodk firm root, consequent upon the Canadians’ visit of 1876 
The Irishmen were very early organised, and also seemed to 
get a grasp of the game more quickly than the English • and 
it is here convenient to mention, that whereas English players 
soon became unable to continue playing in the summer, owin» 
to the attractions of cricket, lawn-tenuis, and other amuC 
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ments, and have liad perforce to play in the winter ever since, 
the Irishmen continue to play in the summer. That in being 
able to do so, the Irishmen enjoy a distinct gain, I am 
strongly of opinion. Played on hard turf, in the bright .light 
and warm air of a summer evening, lacrosse is a different 
game to that played on the sodden, often miry, winter turf, in 
a dull light, and damp, chilly atmosphere. To play lacrosse 
in winter is to do violence to it; but under prevailing condi¬ 
tions it is the best that can be done. Other pastimes have too 
strong a hold in England in summer. 

Besides being, to my thinking, better adapted to the game, 
the Irishmen possess a slight advantage in having their clubs 
concentrated around Belfast, the clubs that once existed in 
Dublin having all died out. This enables international teams 
to get together a few times, whereas the English teams are 
always more or less of the scratch { order. But this is far from 
sufficient to account for the fact that'qf the sixteen matches, 
played between England and Ireland, Irffiand have won twelve,- 
and lost but three, one being drawn. In the esfrly stages of the 
contest the games were played in the summer, but England 
objected after awhile, and nc/' the match takes place in late' 
spring, when played in England; and in September when 
played in Ireland, thus coming at the end of the season of the 
country in which it is played. This arrangement is not quite 
satisfactory, but it is the onl| sensible one that can be made. 
The Irish players exhibit fewer defects of style than do the 
English, and besides being individually rather the cleverer, 
seem better in hand as a team and amenable to discipline, 
for which quality English twelves have never been cele¬ 
brated. 

Matches between the North and South of England began 
in 1877, but were not renewed till 1882. The North have 
shown considerable superiority, the result, I think, of better 
style, and, perhaps, also of larger choice of material, some 
South- teams that have gone north having been woefully 
unrepresentative. Of the fifteen matches, the South have- 
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by the visit, in 1888, of a team of Toronto players, who 
plaj'cd a magnificent game. As they brought no Indians, 
England and Ireland had to do their best, and were, of course, 
beaten all along the line, although playing a good gamh at 
times. It may be remembered that about this'time a Canadian 
team of Association Football players played in England, and; 
the amount of success they achieved with English te&ms may 
be taken as. indicating the converse of what happened at 
lacrosse. And, so long as football and lacrosse hold the re-' 
spective positions they do in the two countries, so long will 
the same superiority be exhibited. In England the best blood 
goes to football: in Canada, to lacrosse. The only regret that 
was felt in connection with the Toronto visit was that our 
players were unable to play a better game. 

It would be an excellent thing for lacrosse in England and 
Ireland if it could be arranged for Some Indians to come over 
for a few weeks or months for the Cxpr&.^ purpose of playing 
with our players. As was shown at a game played at 
Kennington Oval; between an English and Irish team and 
Indians, we are very nearly matched with the redskins; and I 
think, for evenness and enjoytibleness, that match was one of 
the best I ever saw. Physically, the Indian is no better than 
the white man, and mentally, of course, inferior; but having 
played the game from babyhood, he knows all about it, and this 
is what the Englishman has to«learn. 

The goal-net is an English innovation. It seemed impossible 
that the game could be played with it in position; but practice 
has proved it to be a valuable adjunct to the game. The 
pace at which the ball travels rendered umpires liable to err, 
and now there is no possibility of error, and this is worth a 
great deal. No match of importance is now played in England 
without goal-nets. 
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THE CROSSE. 

I Imvo snid something of tho development of tho gamo by 
tho Canadians from tho more or loss rough-aud-tnmblo of tho 
ImlinuH, and excellent ovidonco of it is to bo found in tho 
orosso. On tho 1870 team crosses with high backs woro not 
llm rule. but they woro coming in, and thoir universal uso 
improved tho gamo. Tho high back is essential to tho over¬ 
hand throw; but I soo nothing but disadvantage in having it 
higher than is absolutely necessary for tho retaining of tho 
hall. One inch and an eighth is ample for this purpose. High 
hacks are mado for tho supposod purpose of giving the player 
greater power of holding and catching tho ball. It lines not 
give him greater facility in catching, but ho certainly can hold 
tho ball hotter. It is not so easy to throw with, however; and 
a crosse, before everything, is an implement for rapid and 
hard throwing. > 

With a similar int/ntion of simplifying catching and carry¬ 
ing, crosses hav* boon “ faked ” of late years by the makers in 
very palpable fashion. Law says, “ A leading string resting 
on tho top of tho stick may bo ^isod.” Tho loading string 
still rests upon the top of tho stick, but Canadian makers are 
evading tho spirit of tho law, whilst keeping to tho letter of it, 
by making tho connecting pioceH between tho leading string 
and tho first length string of such stiffness and length that 
they form a wall of groatcr height than tho wooden back. 
In order to effect this, tho first length string is forced out of 
its propor position, and lies lower tlrnn tho uudor side of tho 
stick. This method of stringing, which is comparatively 
now, has the effoct of forming a vory safo receptacle for tho 
ball—so sofo, indeed, as to become embarrassing to the player 
when wishing to throw, tho ball sticking in tho unglu of tho 
crosse between tho gut wall and the wood. To obviate this, 
players have improvised another innovation in tho shapo of a 
piece of gut tied across the crosso several inches from the 
angle. This is to prevent the ball from running up and 
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jamming, but, at the same time, it greatly facilitates catching, 
and this by a palpable infringement of Rale l,the continuation 
of which, after what is quoted above, reads : “ But must not 
be fastened, so as to form a pocket lower down the stick than' 
the end of the length-strings. The length-strings must be 
woven to within two inches of their termination, so that the > 
ball cannot catch in the meshes.” It is easily seep that if* 
the leading string were fastened lower down the stick than 
the end of the length-strings, it would overlap the same, and 
the ball running under it would become held. Precisely the 
same effect is produced by tying a piece of gut across from 
leading string to wood, for the ball running along the netting 
becomes firmly held, and in this position the player may- 
execute all manner of manoeuvres with safety, which he could 
not do had the crosse no stop. The tendency of the ball to 
jam in the angle with the presept method of constructing 
what is practically a second back out e/stopi gut, is not dis¬ 
puted, but the remedy docs not lie iu'pcrpetrating a still 
wider breach of the law. The evil lies in tin! disregard that 
is universally paid to the injunction to weave the length- 
strings to within a couple £f inches ‘ of their termination. 
With a crosse so woven the ball runs along a channel, as it 
were, and if permitted to do so, will find its way off the stick- 
via the angle. And in this way every crosse should be woven. 
The Irish have shown superio^ sense to the English in dis¬ 
allowing the use of the cross-piece, and, last year, when- the 
English team went to play in Ireland, they had to remove it 
from their crosses. 

The different parts of the crosse are thus designated. The 
end of the stick is the butt; the place on the stick where the 
netting begins is the collar ; the rounded part of the wood is 
the bend and the extreme point of it the tip. The other de¬ 
finitions speak for themselves. The two length-strings 
nearest the back should be kept very tight, the others as 
loose as is consistent with the laws, in order that as little 
strain as possible be put upon the bend. The leading string 
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should always bo loosened when not in actual use, and after 
play in the damp a general loosening should take place. 
Crosses are most.liable to go at the sharp part of the bend, 
where it turns off from the back. It is there that the greatest 
strain takes place, and wet facilitates the destruction. Pro¬ 
jection from wet in the first instance is an obvious step 
towards prevention, or, at least, postponement of the evil day 
when the bend can no more do its duty of holding the leading 
string taut. A crosse strung with clock gut—very thick for 
the length-strings—is infinitely preferable to one strung with 
hide, but it is much more expensive, and the player will, 
probably, have to do the stringing himself. Not that this is a 



2. Modem Crosie— A, Dutt ; a, Angle ; c and D, Deal; E, Tip ; 
F, Leading String. 


difficult matter, and in stringing a! crosse oneself, one can have 
just what suits the fancy. A crosse strung with clock gut is 
delightful to play with, and the material is certainly stronger. 

In weaving the cross-strings they must not extend beyond 
the first length-string. For ’economy’s sake the Indian 
stringers often continue them to the leading string, and as 
they warp they pull this down, preventing it from fulfilling its 
mission. The weaving of the cross-strings need not be very 
tightly done. When it is completed, put on the leading¬ 
string, and then connect that very loosely with the first length¬ 
string by means of a zig zagging piece of gut, tied with a 
hitch to longtk and leading-strings alternately. Netting of 
both kinds is improved and protected from the weather by tho 
use of oil or vaseline. 

In spite of what we see on the field, thero is but one correct 
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method of holding the crosse in one hand, and that is by the 
butt. No Canadian player is ever seen grabbing his crosse by 
the collar. The player may play with the right or left hand 
at the collar, and this matter I have dealt with later'on in 
connection with the different positions on the field. Players 
playing from the right side are tempted to grasp the crosse 
with the right hand, at the collar, because the right* hand has 
become their master hand; but they should study, from the 
first, to hold the crosse by the left hand, at the butt. Any 
other system will be a source of weakness throughout their 
career. Holding the crosse in one hand by the collar is the 
reason for most of the oae-hanlod play that is the weak part 
of tho game as played by many English teams. 

For tho ball now in general U3e, players have to thank 
Messrs. Macintosh, who, at my instigation, experimented until 
they produced what was required. Those little servic '33 
rendered to the game in the past are l?h^ly to be forgotten, so, 
with a vivid recollection of the courtesy shown and trouble 
taken by Messrs; Macintosh at the timp, I think it duo to 
them to place on record that which is their due. 

f 

PICKING UP, CARRYING AND DODGING. 

The first thing to be learnal is to pick up a ball that is 
lying motionless upon the ground. This is accomplished by 
two methods, adopted according to whether the player is stand¬ 
ing still or advancing towards the ball. Either contingency 
frequently arises in a match, and the player must, therefore, 
perfect himself in each. It is, of course, a very simple 
matter to bring the crosse almost level with the ground and 
scoop the bend of the crosse under it, but such a course 
is not practicable in actual play, in which the player 
must preserve an upright attitude. A ball rolling lightly 
towards the player is tho easiest to pick up, and the player 
must himself impart this motion to a stationary ball by means 
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of the underside of the bend, first drawing the ball towards 
him and then quickly inserting the bend of the crosse beneath 
it, before the impetus imparted to it ha9 become exhausted. 
Lawn-tennis players habitually pick up balls in this way ; and 
with the lawn-tennis racket and light ball, the feat is more 
difficult than in the case of lacrosse. 

Picking up the ball cleanly on the run is the second method, 
and its facility or difficulty is materially affected by the pace 



at which the player is advancing. At the moment favourable 
for picking up, the bend of tho_crosse is dipped beneath the 
ball, which runs up the netting at a pace commensurate with 
the momentum of the player. If he bo travelling at high 
speed and continues his career at the same pace, two diffi¬ 
culties beset him. In the first place, he is very liable to dig 
the crosse into the ground, although the under side of tho 
bend is ronnded off to meet this contingency, in which case 
he not only Ms to secure the ball, but, in addition, interferos 
more or less with his contemplated movements, and also stands 
■ very fair chance of injuring his crosso. This liability to dig 
the crosse into the ground is, of course, materially increased 
in the case oi rough turf, and a player must adapt himself to 
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such circumstances. Whatever happens, he must make cer¬ 
tain of the ball, even if he sacrifices something of subsequent 
effectiveness by stooping lower than ho would ordinarily, so 
as to bring the crosse under the ball. When a player is 
travelling at high speed it is not easy to bring two hands on 
the crosse ; but when feasible the use of two hanc^s—one at 
the butt, the other at the collar—materially assists the player 
on rough ground. 

The second difficulty which will beset the beginner is keep¬ 
ing the ball upon the crosse when picked up, though it is soon 
surmounted. By the pace at which the player is travelling, 
the tendency of the ball, when picked up on the run, to run 
along the crosse and off it via the angle, is determined. Ex¬ 
periment will show that if the player approaches the ball at 
top speed, dips the crosse under it, and continues at the same 
pace, the ball is very liable to become lost in this way; and 
what the beginner has to do is to disco vh, 1 by practico the angle 
with the ground at which the crosse must bo ffield in order to 
retain possession of the ball. When onco the apparent 
momentum of the ball is overcome, the crosse can be held 
horizontally, with the ball u^jon it. 

Many players, to prevent the ball from running up the 
crosSe, do not pick it up direct, but, instead, toss it very 
slightfy upwards at the first pick-up, the crosse passing under 
the ball as it descends. “ 

In these directions it is presupposed that the player is 
holding the crosse with always one hand at the butt, and 
never with a single hand at the collar. One sees this method 
at times adopted ) but it is unskilful, unsightly, and ineffective. 
The playjer must stoop very low in order to scoop the crosse 
under the 1 hall, and ho is then off his balance and must lose 
timo in gaining an upright position bofore he can do anything, 
added tq which the after-part of the crosse is sticking out, 
inviting [blows from the crosses of opponents. 

In a canal play it is not often that a player is expected to 
pick up the ball at top speed and continue with it, as in a la- 
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against the wood. In this position it rests very securely, and 
the crosse may be wriggled from side with greater rapidity, as 
is absolutely necessary in dodging through opponents, without 
losing the ball. Always carry low, with the elbow straight, 
that being the most unconstrained position, and the one 
affording the greatest freedom of action, accompanied with the 
most power. The butt hand, in that position, is in its place, 
for every contingency. 

Whilst the great curse of the lacrosse field is the inveterate, 
selfish dodger, still, if there were no dodging, there would be 
no lacrosse. Properly employed, it is the essence of the 
game, for by its use are the openings made for attacking 
movements, whilst defence players find its aid indispensable 
to get in their throws when hard pressed by checkers. Before 
a player can attempt to dodge, he must have perfect command 
over the ball on his crosse, and t^is he cannot gain in a single 
lesson. It is a matter of time and,, patient practice. The 
simplest form of dodge is to rush at a 'checker as though about 
to pass him on one side, then, suddenly tuning a pirouette, 
pass him on the other side. In the meantime, the ball must 
remain on the crosse during this manoeuvre, and in order to 
acquire this facility, the player must practise pirouetting by 
himself. When he pirouettes the ball must lie in the angle 
of the crosse, which is elevated as much to the perpendicular 
as possible without causing the ball to fall out, and in this 
position the pirouette is made. The crosse is held by one 
hand at the butt, very low down. When the player can dash 
off at a fair pace and suddenly, in the course of bis dash, twist 
completely round and go on without having dropped the ball, 
he may begin to think about dodging opponents the nest time 
he plays. In my remarks on catching, I described a method 
of turning the crosse over with the ball upon it. Some 
players have become so skilful in this that they can accomplish 
it with the. crosse stretched out at arm’s length high in the air. 
Of dodging it must b9 said siu generis; but no one can 
attempt it unless he is sure of keeping the ball. 
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THROWING. 

So much docs the individuality of the player enter into the 
throw* that no attempt can be made to particularise the 
numerous diversities. Nevertheless, thore is a very distinct 
classification. Firstly, there are the two great divisions of 
underhand and overhand throws. The underhand throw 
was the original one, the over-hand being a subsequent develop¬ 
ment. By degrees the suitability of either of the two styles 
for a different department of play has made itself apparent, 
until one may say that, for general purposes, the underhand 
throw is used on defence, and the overhand throw on attack, 
although plenty of exceptions present themselves. This 
adaptation of the throw to the style of play is sound, to my 
thinking. A player who practises overhand throwing can 
probably throw as far as oift throwing by the other method, 
and he is certainly mr<e likely to be accurate in direction; 
bnt other considerations that are quite as important have to 
be entered into, and we shall find that these considerations all 
favour the adoption of the overhand throw for attack, and the 
underhand throw for defence. j 

The theory of all throws, however made, is the same. The 
ball rests against the back of the crosse; motion, which I find 
I can best describe by the expression “ swish,” is imparted to 
the crosse, and this causes the ball to run along the wood and 
off at the angle of the bend. In making the “ swish,” the butt 
hand again does the major portion of the work, which fact the 
beginner must impress vividly upon his mind, for the natural 
tendency is to poke forward the collar hand, whose real 
province is that of aeting as a fulcrum to the lever—the stick 
of the crosse. It is not a rigid fulcrum, however, but works 
in a circumscribed area of its own. But its motion partakes 
of the nature of a following on of another motion that has been 
Bet up by the butt band. Of itself it initiates nothing. 

No two people make the underhand throw precisely alike. 
It is a throw specially adapted for propelling the boll to a 
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distance, and, at the same time, running small risk of being 
checked, if made with that end in view. The simplest way to 
learn the throw is to stand with the back towards the direction 
in which the ball is to go. The crosse is held with the butt at 
the right side, and left hand on collar, the ball in the angle, and 
the crosse pointing the least bit to the left. If the butt han^. 
is now suddenly depressed and the left hand raisedv and the 
movement continued until the crosse is pointing somewhat 
behind the player over 'his left shoulder, the ball will be 
propelled in that direction. It will not be an artistic throw, 
this fisst one, nor, indeed, will the next hundred throws 
be so either; but the learner need not trouble himsolf at first 
about this. To the onlooker it appears as though the left 
hand is doing all the work; but the contrary is the case. 
When the first pressure with the right hand is made, the left 
hand offers a resistance, which, together with the continued 
pressure of the right hand, constitutes^he throw. The purely 
auxiliary nature of the work done by tne left hand is easily 
illustrated by an expert, who will make a lotg throw without 
grasping the crosse in the left hand, merely letting it lie 
loosely there, resting on thy four fingers and covered by the 
thumb. At the commencement of the movement all the 
pressure is on the fingers, to be immediately transferred to. 
the thumb as the upward movement is made. There are 
really two movements, so blerded as to look like one. Just- 
as the fly-fisherman has to set up a back action with his rod 
before he can make a forward cast, so must the lacrosse player 
set up a movement in the wrong direction in order to obtain 
force for a movement in the desired one. The difference is 
one of degree, merely : the two actions of the fly-rod are very 
distinct and visible; those of the lacrosse are so blended, as I 
have said, as to be imperceptible to the observer. 

I do not anticipate that the beginner will experience much 
difficulty in “ swishing” the ball backwards over his head in 
some sort of fashion. When he can do so he will understand 
a, good deal of the theory of the throw, which is the most that 
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one can expect of him at this stage. Ho will discover that 
when the ball starts from the angle of the crosse, and runs up 
the gut next the wood with a good “grip” on it, and the 
movement of tho crosse, commencing slowly, finishes with its 
greatest impetus, the farthest throw is accomplished. The 
,movement of the crosse in making the throw is “ timed ” just 
as muck as is the stroke with tho cricket bat, the golf club, 
and the tennis racket, whose inertia is greatest at the exact 
moment t>f meeting the ball. This timing of the throw 
becomes unconscious in time to those who learn it; those who 
do not never make good throws. Supposing the cros^i to be 
suitable to the strength of the player, and not beyond it, the 
further tho ball travels up the crosse the longer will be the 
throw, which fact tho tyro will discover for himself. 

With his back towards the direction in which he wishes to 
throw, tho player is very nearly in the position from which ho 
will probably make his longest throws. To attain this posi¬ 
tion, all he has to do is to bring his left foot back about 
fifteen inches In a direct line (not behind the right foot). 
This, he will find, will give him much greater freedom of 
action in bringing the crosse round, and it makes all the dif¬ 
ference between a cramped and a free throw. That it is tho 
proper place for the left foot can be ascertained by advancing 
that foot slightly and then making the hardest throw one is 
capable of, when it will be fjund that the impetus of the 
swing of the body will drag the foot away. Place it back 
as directed, and it remains firm throughout. 

I have already said that no two men throw exactly alike, 
and we have had some very fine throwers in England and 
Scotland whose position varied from that here described ; and 
if anyone finds that some other position suits him better, let 
him adopt it by all means. But first, let me beg of him 
to give this one a trial. From Massey, the crack defence 
thrower on the 1876 Canadian team, to the stalwart Ross 
Mackenzie, of the 1883 Canadian team, who held tho record 
for throwing the lacrosse ball, the position taken up by the 
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best defence men in throwing was as I have described. It 
was also the position taken up by W. B. Partridge and W. 
Tearle, of the old London Lacrosse Clnb, whose throwing 
left little to be desired. The reason why the position is so 
suitable to defence players is that the throw is very difficult to 
check. The checker is kept at the back of the thrower, and the, 
ball leaves the crosse so soon after that has passed the*perpen¬ 
dicular, that, even though the stick be struck, the flight of the 



4 . Position for Over-hand Shot 


ball is not affected. A great clash of sticks is heard, but the 
necessary impetus was applied before the collision took place. 
To spoil a throw, the interference must take place before the 
final impetus is applied. What happens to the crosse after 
that moment doe3 not signify in the least. I do not say that 
the throw is uncheckable, and,'as I shall show later on, it is 
most effective when used in .combination with an alternative 
throw, but it is by far the least liable to be checked of any. 

The variations to this throw that are most common consist 
in the player turning his body more towards the direction in 
which he is throwing, the result being that the crosse « 
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and its introduction marked an era in the game, which owes 
its life and rapidity to this throw. It is made indiscriminately 
from either side, hut more usually from the right, and for 
attacking purposes this is the best side, because the ball, on 
being caught, nestles naturally against the wood, and so is 
ready at once for throwing. At the same time, it must be' 
recorded that some of the finest Canadian attack players play 
from the left side, and from it throw with appalling swiftness. 
Still, the average attack player will, perhaps, find it best to 
play on the right side, though I possess a very open mind on 
the subject. If a player is naturally left-handed, then the 
right side must be the best ,for him, for the left hand is then 
the butt hand, which imparts the power, and should do all the 
carrying. So long as players realise the fact that the butt 
hand does the work, and practise in accordance, then they are 
safe enough in playing on the righ? side ; but not all do realise 
this, and the right arm being, from habit, the master arm, 
it tries to do the bulk of the work from the wijong position— 
the collar. A right-handed person making the overhand shot 
from the left side, the right hand being at the butt, instinc¬ 
tively applies the power at thn butt, which is as it should be. 
Failure to realise this important point is, I think, accountable 
for much of the indifferent attack play seen on the part of 
players playing from the right side. 

In making the overhand, or ‘shoulder-shot, the player, fronts 
but does not actually face the direction in which he is throw¬ 
ing. We will suppose him to be playing with his crosse to his 
right, in which case he will place himself sideways to the 
point aimed at, left foot in front. The butt of the crosse, 
held in left hand, is pointing in the same direction, the collar 
of the crosse lying in the hollow of the right hand, the right 
elbow being bent for the purpose. Thus held, the crosse lies 
at rest. When the throw is to be made, the motion is com¬ 
menced by the right hand advancing the crosse slightly, and 
gently, the left hand following this movement with a smart 
backward tug, which completes the throw. The body comes 
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In one point the overhand throw is distinctly the superior, 
tod that is in point of accuracy and facility for being canght. 
Thrown to a friend, it-falls on his crosse at the easiest angle 
for making a catch, and by its use the least time is lost. For 
defence work, under pressure, I do hot like it, except under 
favourable circumstances,because it is so easily checked. < 


CATCHING. 

For the purpose of tuition the catch is best divided into 
two classes, viz.: (1) balls which come above, and (2) balls 
which come below th9 line of the hips. The easiest ball of 
all to catch is one which drops as it nears the player, and 
which, if the crosse d id not intercept its flight, would strike 
his leg welHtelow the knee. ThS most difficult ball to catch, 
from the point of view of trajectory, is one which comes 
straight at his middle. In addition to trajectory, pace and 
spin are important factors, of course. A ball travelling 
slowly can be caught easily, if it can be reached, quite regard¬ 
less of its trajectory, even tfymgh it be coming straight at the 
player’s midriff. Some little dexterity is required, but there 
is no difficulty about it 

To catch balls coming above the middle line, the face of 
the crosse is turned underneath, the butt hand being lowered 
and the collar hand raised, the crosse being thus held at a 
rising angle. Held stolidly in this position, the ball, on 
striking the netting, would rebound, simply, but the object of 
the player is, of course, to retain it on his crosse. This feat, 
difficult of accomplishment at first, and never easy with a 
swiftly travelling ball, is accomplished by means of a rapid 
twist given to the crosse at the moment of impact, the twist 
bringing the reversed face to its proper position again, the 
erosse at the same time being brought to the horizontal. 
The twist must be given by the butt hand, necessarily 
from left to right with a right handed player, the crosse 
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the ball thrown at his head is the goal-keeper, who is not 

expected to attempt difficult catches. 

A hall with a flat trajectory is certainly a trifle less difficult 
to catch above the middle line than upon it exactly, and it is 
an easy matter for the player to convert a ball coming at his 
middle into one coming higher up by the simple expedient of 
stooping. Indeed, a slightly stooping attitude is favourable 
to making the catch. Should the ball be travelling so fast, 
or other circumstances be such that the player entertains no 
hope of catching it, he should make the 6ame snatch at it, 
but beat it to the ground, instead of twisting the crosse round. 
He will gain possession of the ball from the slight rebound, 
whilst if an opponent be worrying him, he can first put it to 
right or left, as he desires. 

Rapidly rising balls are much more easy to catch than 
those having a flat trajectory. Iftie crosse is held much more 
perpendicular, and the player will find that he can be more 
deliberate in the action of twisting the crosse tq the horizontal. 
In very many cases these catches are made by allowing the 
ball to rebound slightly from the crosse, and intercepting it 
as it falls, though this meays losing time; and though it be 
but a fractional part of a second, it may make all the differ¬ 
ence between being checked and not. 

In presenting the face of the crosse for these catches at and 
above the middle line of the body, the turning of the crosse 
face is done by means of the wrist. There must be no 
slipping round of the Grosse in the butt hand, which grasps 
the crosse as in carrying; and when the face of the crosse is 
turned towards the advancing ball, the back of the hand is 
turned in the same direction. A trial will show this to be 
inevitable. The twist associated with the catch brings tho 
crosse back at once to the carrying position. The fingers of 
the collar band are playing round the stick all the time, 
ready to grip tightly or loosely, as occasion may require, 
towards aiding the butt hand in its work. A good exercise 
that may be recommended consists in holding the crosse 
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horizontally with both hands in position and the ball upon it, 
and imparting to it complete lateral revolutions backwards and 
forwards without losing the ball. The ball should lie against 
the stick during the whole of the revolution. This is really 
no fancy trick, for it is often employed in actual play when a 
player has to snatch his crosse rapidly away to avoid a check. 
As the beginner advances he will bo able to couple this rotary 
motion with- a sideways action, best imparted by a slight 
swaying of the body, added to a swinging of the arms, and if 



7 . Making a Low Catch.—Falling'; Ball. 

he persists in this, ho will gain tm extraordinary and enviable 
command over the ball that will infallibly stand him in good 
stead many a time and oft. The various manipulations re¬ 
ferred to are all done with the butt of the crosse pointing past 
the player’s side, and not at his body, otherwise the elbow of 
the butt hand cannot have the full play that is absolutely 
necessary to it. 

Catching balls that are falling is a much more simple affair. 
In a match between good players all a man to whom the ball 
is passed seems to do is to hold out his crosse, and the ball 
sticks in it on arrival of its own accord, as thongh it could do 
nothing else. The beginner will be able to do that in time, 
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but he will find it necessary to travel by easy Stages. We 
will snppose the ball thrown gently to him. As it approaches 
he must point the bend of the crosse at it, just as he would 
his hands towards a cricket ball to be caught, drawing the 
erosse rapidly back at the moment of impact, taking care to 
follow the line of the ball in doing so. The higher the speqd 
of the ball, the more rapidly, of course, must the »erosse be 
drawn back. 

It is very important to remember that the player stands 
sideways to the direction from which the ball is coming, left 
or right foot advanced according to the side on which the 
player holds his crosse. This is the only attitude that gives 
the arms free play. No one ever played any game really well 
who did not adopt a correct style; and the beginner’s career 
depends much more than he can at first realise upon the style 
he adopts at the outset. No mount of practice will make 
perfect unless the player’s style- be correct. Standing as I 
direct, the feet well apart and the knees loose, the collar hand 
just in front of the waistband and the , butt'hand well to the 
rear, the player can cover the whole space in front and around 
him with the greatest ease and certainty. It will surprise him 
how very little he need movt the collar hand; between a catch 
close to the ground and one on a level with his head it is a 
matter of but a few inches. The raising and depressing of the 
bend is all done by means if the butt hand, the collar hand 
being, as it were, a universal joint, or ball-and-socket arrange¬ 
ment. 

Another equally important thing to be borne in mind is that 
all catches are, or should be, made upon the broadest part of 
the netting. In the case of the high ball, this part of the netting 
will almost infallibly be that to meet the ball, save when, as 
often happens, the wood of the bend meets it. But, in the case 
of catches made just below the whist, some little manoeuvring 
is necessary to bring the broad part to meet the ball. This is 
done by raising the butt hand high over the shoulder, which 
will bring the netting of the crosse close to the player’s legs, 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PLAY IN 
THE FIELD. 

The almost universal use of the overhand throw has. made 
the game faster than it was in the days of its introduction 
into England, and there is le^l running, because men are 
more accurate with their throws, and more handy pith their 
crosses. The old game once consisted of a speedy wing man 
running down at right angles to the goal, and then throwing 
the ball across, so that it fell in front of the posts. But it 
wus soon realised that this could be done much more ex¬ 
peditiously by the throw from the centre of the field without 
much preparatory running. But these tactics were not 
persisted in so soon as defence men took to holding down 
the crosses of the attacks as the ball approached and 
left the goal-keeper to deal with t the ball. No two teams play 
precisely the same game; but,-as a general thing, it may 
be assumed that the object of the manoeuvring is to pass the 
ball on to one of the homes, who shoots at g©al. The rapidity 
with which this is at times accomplished is one of the features 
of the game. A single mistake on the part of a defence 
player, and the ball may Ifa through the goal in fifteen or 
twenty seconds from the start. This is not a hypothetical 
case, for it happens every season. In the early days of the 
game in Canada, when the {patches were three goals out of 
five, the actual play seen in a match of the highest importance 
might not exceed half-a-dozen minutes, so rapidly were the 
three goals scored by one side. Now matches are played in 
Canada on our system; and, it is wonderful that paying 
spectators ever tolerated any other. I refer to this matter 
with set purpose, for the beginner cannot too soon engraft the 
fact on his mind that the ball can be made to travel through 
the air some two or three times faster than a man can run 
along the ground. Consequently, the most expeditious way 
df getting a ball to a given spot, is to throw it there, and not 
to carry it thither on the crosse. The player need never fear 
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that his legs will not bare had sufficient exercise by the time 
the match is over. At lacrosse there is none of the toueh-line 
play which gives football players under both codes short 
intervals of breathing space; the ball is always travelling, 
and those players will get on best who can save their powers 
for those occasions when tH^ball comes in their vicinity and 
they havp to fight for it with an opponent. The sudden 
sprint at top speed which gets the player to the ball but a 
yard before the opponent is what is valuable in the runner. 
It rnay be that no other course than running lies open to him. 
In that event he must run ; bnt, if a friend placid in a favour, 
able position be unchecked, the ball should go to him on the 
instant. Eunning gives the opponents time to concentrate, 
and to cover their men. Running has been called the refuge 
of the bad player, and certain it is that an inveterate runner 
will always he one who is not,clever with his crosse. Ho is a 
nuisance on a side, for there can be no combination with a 
man who is perpetually sprinting half the length of the field. 

Lacrosse is net a game of sustained effort, but one of a 
succession of little tnssles, the sharper while they last for 
being short-lived. The player's motto should be, obtain the 
hall as often as you can ; hold it hs little as you can. But 
this motto cannot be followed out in practice if the player 
does not qualify himself therefor. Of English players it 
may be said that, with exception*, they do not devote enough- 
attention to private practice. When, as is often the case, two 
relatives, or friends, take up the game, the thing is made 
easy, and less than half-an-hour’s tossing the ball to and fro a 
few day3 in each week, with some emulative practice in keep¬ 
ing the ball on the crosse in difficult positions, and occasional 
shots at marks on the wall, will work wonders. What a novice 
wants is to have the hall frequently on bis crosse, and if he is 
put green-handed into a match this is precisely what he does 
not get. There is no quicker way of getting handy with the 
crosse than by forming a ring of four or five players (with 
fivo or more, two balls can bo circulating at the same time), 
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and throwing the ball from one to the other, the throws being 
varied as much as possible^ It is not necessary to have more 
than one of the players an expert, but there shonld be at least 
one who initiates the learners into the various throws and 
the maimer of catching the ball. It must be the object of each 
man to pass the ball on with the greatest expedition. Catcher 
will come to him high and low, and wide on either side, and the 
throws have to be made from those positions, the player not 
being supposed to revert to his favourite attitude before throw¬ 
ing on. The sooner he realises the fact that his wrists have a 
great deal to do with expedition in this direction, the sooner 
will he become expert in throwing from what at first will be 
inconvenient positions. 

Another essential thing to practise is passing when running 
fast. Two players should place themselves about twenty yards 
apart and start running along parallel lines. The one with the 
ball throws to the other, who catches it and throws it back again, 
and so on. Before they have progressed very far, they will find 
how essential it is to throw well ahead, so th&t the ball falls 
into the outstretched crosse of the other runner. A little too far 
ahead does not matter, as the speed can be accelerated ; what 
has to be avoided is throwing so as to compel the runner to 
check himself in his career, and lose time, which loss, in a 
match, would mean letting up an opponent to check. If the 
ball does not absolutely drop* into the crosse, it does not so 
much signify if the player can reach it. Only it must be in 
front of him, so that he carries it along as he goes. The 
throw for this work must be done with the wrists, the over¬ 
hand throw being the best, and the practice is highly beneficial 
in teaching the player to throw quickly and accurately under 
difficulties. 

The position taken up by first home will give the key to 
much of the play on the attack, and the position of first home 
again will be dependent upon the player occupying it. Some 
first homes are mere throwing machines, who stand rooted to 
a fixed spot waiting to be passed to. They never leave that 
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from goal—say, fifteen yards, or even a trifle more, and I 
think this an excellent plaq, It givps first home plenty of 
space to manmuvre in, and the larger the area point has to 
cover, the worse it is for him. Second and third home’can 
do a deal of execution by means of a successful dodge, as this 
should enable them to either run in for a shot, or get first, 
. home clear. < 

Young players are continually asking whether they should 
shoot at long range or not. This depends upon many condi¬ 
tions. A shot from, fifteen yards’ range should be stopped 
every time by the goal-Jpeper; but if a player is a very 
powerful thrower it is a very good thing for him to take bis 
shot, providing it has been previously arranged that first home, 
or whoever may be nearest to the goal-keeper, dashes in after 
it and tries to score off the rebound. This play is by no 
means sufficiently followed, one reason being, I suppose, that 
the hard throwers do not exist in sufficient numbers. 

Coming to attack field, one of the most glaring and frequent 
mistakes that is made is wandering. If the jfame is going in 
their favour they are eager enough to be forward ; but directly 
fortune goes against them they drift into their own half, leaving 
the miserable homes without support, and with the least 
possible chance of scoring. It must be distinctly understood 
that the duties of attack and defence are separate, and that 
under no circumstances shofcld an attack field be on the 
defence side of the centre of play. If his defence' are not 
strong enough to repel the attack, they must lose the match ; 
no pushing up of the attack field will alter the state of things, 
whilst, when by chance the ball is thrown down past centre, 
there is no one there to make use of it. Unless the attack 
wings keep their places an organised game is impossible. In 
every way it is bad for an attack wing to wander on the 
defence side of the centre, for, supposing him to secure the 
ball, he must run forty yards or so before he is in a position ta 
do anything with it. This will cause a general following up oi 
players on the inside, which is not lacrosse at all. When the 
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endeavouring to secure the ball, is highly reprehensible, and 
irritating to the person offended against Mot less to be 
condemned is the practice of reaching over a player’s shoulder, 
in an endeavour to strike the ball out of the erosse, in sudh a 
way as to lean the arm npon the shoulder. A man in pursuit 
nay reach over as much as he likes, but he has no right to, 
al.’ow his arm or erosse to touch the opponent’s body to the 
sl'ghtest extent. The practice of taking a wild slash at an 
opponent who is outstripping one for speed, hitting him on 
the elbow or hip, is one upon which referees should be very 
severe, as this 6ort of tbin^egets retaliation. 

Body-checking is an art, and, when well carried out, is 
very disconcerting to the dodger. The checker must take 
no notice whatever of the dodger’s erosse or the ball, but 
simply study to place himself in the way, so that he cannot 
pass. Body-checking is most useful in the vicinity of third 
man’s position. ~ 

Shots for goal may be more frequently prevented than is 
the case by the point-blank check. To eiecute this the 
checker must be within the length of his erosse of the 
thrower, whose erosse he watches, and, as the forward move¬ 
ment of the throw is made* the checker darts out his erosse 
at arm’s length, the result being that it meets the other 
erosse somewhere midway in the course of the throw. Great 
care must be taken in thrustihg the erosse out that the butt 
does not point toward the body, but to one side, as the violent 
contact with the other erosse might cause injury. This check 
may seem a very bold one, but it is really quite safe. If the 
checker is easily within range, he has nothing to do but thrust 
out his erosse at the proper moment. If he is running in at 
the opponent and is doubtful about getting close enough in 
time, he must have his erosse ready to bring up as the throw 
is made,‘covering his head with it. By watching the oppo¬ 
nent’s erosse it may be possible to judge the direction of the 
throw, and it is astonishing how often the ball may be taken 
straight from the erosse, a3 it wera, Do not raise the erosse 
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before it in absolutely necessary, as it is easy to throw past a 
prematurely raised crosse. 

In checking another player's crosse, seek to do so by many 
littld blows rather than by one heavy “ slog.” The essence 
of good checking is to spoil the opponent’s throw, and this 
,ean be done effectually by very moderate force. Approaching 
a man about to throw from the rear, it is enough to push in 
the crosse between his crosse and his arm. No blow at all 
is necessary. A player about to catch a ball can hare his 
crosse tipped a few inches on one side, and the ball caught 
by the checker instead. This rerjplever feat I actually saw 
performed by 8. Binclair, of Bel last—who was not much 
inferior to his brother—in an England v. Ireland Match. 

No checker should pursue a running opponent beyond the 
position for the next defence player, it being the duty of the 
last-named to come out to iiAereept, his opponent being taken 
in band by the original pursuer. For instance, if a defence 
wing is in pursuit of an attack wing, third man should come 
out, the pursuing defence wing going over to third home. 
Tbia is the rule that should be generally observed, because it 
takes the defence men as little as possible away from their 
original places. * 


THE PLAYER-S. 

The following remarks apply to each of the players in his 
position in the field. For the purpose of illustrating theii 
duties and capacities, it has been necessary to assume tba;. 
they hare formidable opponents who are playing the correct 
game. All manner of opponents are met with in the course 
of a season, and it is impossible to anticipate the particular 
line of action of each. A player who is prepared against the 
best talent is sore to be a nutch for anything below thui 
calibre. This treatise would be very incomplete without a 
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diagram of the field, and this is a favourable opportunity for 

presenting it. . 


0 6-ft. © 
Goal-keeper. 


E GREASE. 


CENTRE x MARK. 
Centre. 


Goal-keeper. 

0 Hi. © 


li-ft. 

Diagram op Field op Plat. 

(One Team i» shown in Roman letter*, the other in Italic;*.) 
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GOAL-KEEPER. 

There are many causes for the great difficulty that is so 
oftdn' experienced in filling the position of goal-keeper satis¬ 
factorily. The responsibility attaching to the post is 
sufficiently deterring to most people, whilst the majority not . 
unnaturally prefer the greater freedom and activity of the 
play in the field. But the goal-keeper has his compensations, 
and if the occasions, when he has anything to do, are rare 
compared -with those coming to the other eleven players, his 
operations are invested with much greater importance. Play 
is often of a desultory character in mid-field, but near goal 
the interest is always of the concentrated order, and the 
player upon whom the fortunes of the moment depend cannot 
fail to experience a keener sense of the situation than anyone 
else. No other player on the field enjoys the thrill of know¬ 
ing that-upon his individual effort depends the fate Of the 
whole match—and, possibly, in consequence, the result of an 
entire season% endeavour—according to how he meets a 
lightning shot, or dashes out in the nick of time to intercept 
a pass to first home. It has often been adduced, as illustra¬ 
tive of the thanklessness -of tlA goal-keeper’s position, that 
whereas fielders during a game may, and often do, miss very 
simple balls without incurring much odium, it is a cardinal 
sin for a goal-keeper to do so. * This is true enough ; but, on 
the other hand, the same enhanced importance attaches; to 
any shot which the goal-keeper prevents from entering his 
goal, though it may not be any more difficult than scores that 
are dealt with during the afternoon in the course of play inf 
mid-field. In addition, it must be remembered that a player 
in the field often misses an easy ball because he is occupying 
his mind with what he intends doing with it so soon as it 
touches his crosse, whereas the goal-keeper’s chief duty is to 
stop the ball. The same circumstances act differently upon 
different minds, and the responsibility which attaches to' the 
post and detferd so many from attempting it is the very thing 
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that attracts others. Certain it is that on<g a player has 
shown ability in goal, but little persuasion is reqnired to induce 
him to fill the place permanently, for a good man very soon 
realises the fact that the mere stopping of straight bills, 
which is what appeals to the spectator, is but a portion of the 
duties be has to fulfil. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the goal-keeper *shouId 
be the best all-round man on the field. Too often he is 
the worst, chiefly from the mistaken notion that the position 
is a monotonous one, calling.for no display of skill, and that 
any stop-gap is good enough ; and also from the dislike to the 
responsibility. In these cases match after match is thrown 
away, the only position in the field in which failure to act is 
irrevocably fatal being filled by the one incompetent of the 
twelve. Before everything, the goal-keeper should be an adept 
with his crosse, with every imaginable throw at his command, 
and able to dodge fop a throwing -position. His case is so 
different from that of every other player, so much depending 
Upon what is done in the smallest fraction of \ime, and also 
upon the getting away—or not getting away—of the ball from 
the dangerous vicinity of the goal. A goal-keeper with but 
one style of throw may get oft ve^r well in his ordinary club 
matches; but, when he meets crack teams he will discover 
that one qualification towards making a first-class attack is a 
quick perception of the weakness of the opposing defence, 
and before the game is many minutes old he will find it 
very difficult to make that particular throw. The evil of play* 
ing continually against weak teams !b that one is lulled into 
a sense of false security, from which the awakening is both 
sudden and painfully complete. 

: Let us look %t the ordinary state of affairs with the goal* 
keeper. The attack have out-played the defence, and one of 
them Bends in a terrific shot at short range. It may come 
high through the air or, as is best for scoring purposes, rise 
suddenly from the ground. In either case, it is too swift for 
the goal-keeper to attempt to do anything but stop it. Take 
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np field at once. Generally he is in such a^urry to do this 
that he 1 neglects to take note of the position of the players, 
whereas a glance at the state of affairs might enable him to 
bring off’ an effective long pass. There is no reason why a 
goal-keeper should regard himself as a mere stopper and 
thrower'away of balls, quite regardless of everything else. < 
If he has plenty of time, he should put himself in the position 
of a fielder for the moment, and place the hall well for the 
benefit of his side. 

With regard to the stopping of balls, the goal-keeper must, 
of course, before everything, study safety. The brilliant 
catches that are worth risking in mid-field are not for him. 

. His first duty is to stop the ball when thrown at him; the 
second to get it away to the best advantage. He may reUsOri-' 
ably expect every shot that reaches him to come at Express 
speed, and he is here strongly Counselled to endeavour to’ : 
beat everyone of them to the ground, if it comes as high :, asP 
the knee. A slightly stooping position is the best for getting’' 
• the line of fast balls, and this is also the best attitude for : 
beating the ball down. So careful*are Canadian players in 
this respect that every ball coming straight for goal, though 
at a moderate pace only* is fi^st -touched from above with the 
crosse, so as to Btop its onward progress, and then secured. 
In my Opinion, there is only one correct attitude for the goal- 
keeper when awaiting a shot, and that is with the crosse held 
pointing forwards and very slightly upwards. It is there 
ready for all shots above the waist line, whilst it is much 
easier to bring the crosse down quickly, and what is of equal 
importance, accurately, than it is to bring it up with similar 
effect; A player holding his crosse pointing to the ground 
will find it very difficult to bring it up to a high ball, 
whereas he can chop down a low ball with rapidity arid 
certainty. 

He must stand a couple of feet in front of goat-line, and 
work round in a curve as the ball goes to the right or left, 
edging in neater to the goal-post the farther he gets round, 
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until he actually touches the post with one leg, when the ball 
is in play at an angle of forty-five degrees from the goal-line. 
If this precaution be neglected the irritating experience 
will be undergone of having a ball slip in between the leg and 
the post. If the crosse is held up, all high balls should be 
easily stopped. The goal-keeper’s bele noir is the ball which 
touches the ground beyond reach of his crosse in front of him 
to his left or right. Such balls rise at very awkward angles, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for the most experienced to judge 
what line they will, take after rising. If they get up at all, 
they must be beaten down. Balls that are well pitched up 
must be advanced to and met on the half-volley, the crosse 
slanting forwards, so that the ball is smothered, instead of 
running up the netting. Very swift, low shots are best met 
with both feet closed and the crosse placed at the side of one 
leg, since nothing is more deceptive; and it is a very easy 
matter, in making an attempt to gather it with the crosse, to 
either miss it altogether, or have it glance through off the 
stick or nettihg. The eye to see and nerve to meet swift 
.shots are what I cannot give the player ; but he will he mate¬ 
rially assisted in his early days of goal-keeping by remember* 
ing that the ball, to come hard.Onust come off the end of the 
crosse. He must learn to follow the motion of that portion of 
the crosse, and in time he will instinctively know how the ball 
is likely to come at him, apart 1 from any idiosyncracy of style 
which the opposing homes may betray during the game. If 
the shot is made at close quarters, it is almost impossible to 
get the line of the ball, and the stopping is done by instinct, 
asdt were, from merely watching the crosse; and simply 
because the attack player is very close in there is no reason 
for giving the thing up as hopeless. There is but one ball, 
and it can occupy but one position at a time; and if the 
goal-keeper is crafty enough to leave an opening for the 
attacker to throw at, he ha*. all the better chance of making 
a stop. He may be sure that the throw will not be designedly 
made at his body, so he may leave the protection of that out 
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of the question. When there is time, he naturally places 
himself in the way of the ball. 

Balls which we about to pass over or on either side of the 
goal must be left severely alono; but this shall not parent 
the goal-keeper from stepping to ono <J|Je to gather balls- 
travelling at a moderate pace, provided no opponent is near. , 

A really first-class goal-keeper will make it clear tkat the 
stopping and getting away of straight shots is far from being all 
that may be expected of one in his position. Stopping shots • 
is good; preventing their being made is better still, and a 
goal-keeper who is active on his legs and is possessed of good 
judgment can now and again intercept a pass to first home, 
when, did such a pass succeed, the goal would be at the 
attacker's mercy. One of the cardinal sins of a goal-keeper 
is to be out of his goal when not actually in possession of the 
ball; but there are important exceptions to this rule. One 
is when first home, or any other attack player, for that 
matter, is inside point and has a pass coming to him. Then 
it is goal-keeper’s manifest duty to rush out attop speed and 
endeavour to spoil the pass. If he can succeed in doing this, 
and hamper the attacker’s actions for a second or two, this 
will give point or cover-poinfc time to get into goal. Other 
occasions may arise in the play around, goal when a judicious 
dash by goal-keeper will get the ball out of danger; bat these 
occasions must be dealt with asfthqy arise, for it is impossible 
to anticipate them in print. 

There is no advantage to a goal-keeper in haying a specially 
wide crosse, as such an implement is more easily turned in the 
hands by a fast ball striking the netting near the tip. What 
is needful is a very handy crosse. The greatest care should 
be taken to see that the netting » strong, especially near the 
stick, where fast balls break through—when they do so—the 
shock cutting the gut against the wood. 

Occasions arise when the attq^king player with the ball 
elects to run right into goal, and, instead of shooting,, 
endeavours to put the ball through off his crosse on either side 
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of the goal-keeper; or, from close play round the goal, snch a 
coarse may be the only one open to the attacker. In snch a 
case the goal-keeper mast keep his eye firmly fined on the hall, 
and manoeuvre his crosse so as to have it in front of the same. 
What may seem t^e a very hopeless case is really one of the 
easiest to meet, especially if the goal-keeper imparts motion to 
his crosse with the view of confusing the attacker, who will 
find it difficult to make up his mind where to make his final 
attempt to scdre. Under such conditions the goal-keeper 
shonld on no account strike at the opponent’s crosse, for that 
is just what he would like, but await the ball. 

On taking up his position at goal, the first thing a goal¬ 
keeper should do is to see that the goal-posts are properly set 
up— %.e., that they are neither too high nor too wide apart. 
He can make a notch on his stick, three feet from the butt, 
which will enable him 'to •> make the measurement. Having 
done this, he should examine the ball to be played with, and 
object to it if hard. Apart from the injury likely to be sus¬ 
tained, it is frying to the nerves to know that one is being fired 
at by a hard ball. Injury from being struck by the ball must 
never enter the goal-keeper’s contemplations. 

The law dealing with the goal would be improved by a 
provision for a line drawn between the two posts, to enable the 
umpire to decide whether a doubtful, rolling ball entered the 
goal or not . 


POINT AND COVER-POINT. 

Point’s position I take to be even more responsible than 
that of the goal-keeper, for upotf him devolves the task of 
preventing an opponent from getting a pot-shot at goal at 
short range. He checks first home, upon whose movements 
his own very mneh depend^ But, whatever first home does, 
point must never wander very far away from goal, nor, on the 
other hand, may he back in upon it, as doing that practically 
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reduces the side to eleven men, for goal-keeper cannot see 
; what is going on. Backing upon goal is one of the very worst 
, faults of which point can be guilty. A shot is made in front of 
point, who tries to stop it, and fails. Until the ball gasses 
. him, goal-keeper has seen nothing of it, £d the notice is too 
short for that functionary to deal with a swift ball. If first- < 
home takes up a position close to the goal-creasej point 
should stand close in front of him in such a way as to impede 
...passes, but never so directly in front that he loses sight of 
him, although goal-keeper, of course, would always warn point 
if first-home were slipping away unperceived. In the ordinary 
.course of events, with first-home standing well out, point 
-would be at his shoulder, a trifle inside towards the goal. 

Point must be a powerful man, and the more ways he has of 
throwing the better. When the ball comes his way, he will 
follow the same course as goal-keeper, and get away with it on 
.one side, if he cannot make his throw at once. Point’s throw 
^should be straight down the centre of the field, and it should 
.reach third-home’s position. If it travels fartfier than this, it 
is likely to defeat its own object, for, the sticks of the homes 
being checked, the ball goes to goal-keeper, who throws it 
,back. ( 

Besides looking after' first home, point has to be on the 
alert to intercept attackers who have evaded the attentions of 
cover-point and third man, and', in doing this, very nice judg- * 
ment has to be exercised. He must not leave first home too 
soon, or the ball will be sent to him, and yet he must not 
allow the man with the ball to get in too close. He must have 
in his mind two objects, one to make the attacker shoot before 
he wants to, the other to compel him to make a pass to first 
home at a time and in a way that shall enable goal-keeper to 
frustrate the manoeuvre. More than this cannot be expected 
.of him. 

In all hand-to-hand tussles with a home player his strength 
should enable him never to be worsted. If he is not strong 
enough for that then he is useless for the post. 
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Although the positions of point and cover-point are inter¬ 
changeable, I think that cover-point can afford to be repre¬ 
sentative of activity, as distinguished from strength, more than 
point. The play at his position is not so concentrated as it is 
farther back, and Ijp has a wider range. The mission of 
^second home, whom'he checks, being to feed first home, or 
shoot far goal himself, it follows that cover-point’s normal 
position is just inside second home, first and second home 
generally standing on opposite sides of the goal. If second 
home is addicted to straying about, I think that cQver-point 
should permit himself some latitude in following, because if 
second home is allowed to be loose, the ball will come to him 
sooner or later, and too near goal to be pleasant. It is un¬ 
questionably a very difficult thing for a beginner to know what 
.to do in cover-point’s position in all cases. If second home 
wanders out as far as third home’s position, let him go. 

As to how point and cover-point should work together it is 
scarcely necessary to say much. In the heat of attack they 
must be continually in support of one another, one or the 
other always being inside as the first line of defence... The 
extent to which they understand one another will, of course, 
depend upon themselves, and upjn the frequency with which 
they play together. Just as it is a good thing for goal-keeper 
to know that when he is hard pressed, point is waiting some¬ 
where for a pass, so it is with piint and cover-point. Many a 
time either is got out of a difficulty, and spared breath that 
will be useful in tussles later on, by the other placing himself 
so that the ball may be tipped to him. 

Both point and cover-point must bear well in mind that 
they are not supplementary goal-keepers, but entrusted with 
the duty of preventing opponents from getting shots at goal at 
all. It is not their business to await shots as goal-keeper 
does, but to continually harass the attack. If it happens 
that an opponent Becures the ball and is preparing to take a 
shot at goal, on no account should point or cover-point—pre¬ 
suming them to be in their ordinary positions in the field— 
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await the shot. They must make straight for die opponent; 
for, although they may fail to reach him, they may succeed in 
disconcerting him and spoiling the direction of the shot If 
point or cover-point, being between the shooter an£ goal¬ 
keeper, await the shot and miss, goal-keeper is placed at a 
great disadvantage in getting but a very brief sight of the 
ball, Implicit faith must be placed in goal-keeper's abilities. 

The minds of both point and cover-point must be impressed 
with the dire necessity for getting the ball out of danger with 
the utmost expedition. If they have time, they will of course 
throw the ball into the crosse of a friend* if occasion presents 
itself; but, hard pressed, their one aim must be to get the 
ball away up field. A match will not have been long in 
duration before they are able to form an idea of the kind of 
work which the homes will cut out for them, and, according to 
how the play shapes, so must they regulate themselves. If 
the homes are active and good checkers, the cue must be to 
get the ball up field as quickly as possible. This is where 
dexterity in throwing is so valuable. An exceedingly valuable 
method to cultivate is one in which the ball is picked up and 
thrown with one action, as it were, although two are, of course, 
employed. This throw might appropriately be termed a 
flick, the ball being flicked off, the ground. To make the 
throw at all effective, the ball must be ‘more or less behind 
the player; if directly behind him, so much the better* The 
ball is then drawn on to the netting and instantly swished off 
again. J.t is easy to throw fifty or sixty yards by this method, 
the player using little more than wrist power in the throw. 


THIRD MAN. 

In third man I like a powerful player, and a tall. His 
range of action is still wider than that of cover-point, and, 
besides third home, whom he checks, he has to intercept the 
inroads of centre and the attack wings whenever they get past 
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their checkers. I have heard Canadians say that it is the soft 
place in a team; but I never could see it. Of course, he is 
never called upon to interrupt the wings and centre at tho 
samg time ; and according to how the ball is coming down he 
will have to comport himself. If a wing man or centre breaks 
away and comes sailing along with the ball, third man’s only 
course is to go for him straight, of course leaving it to the 
last possible moment. If the loose player is going to pass at 
all, he must be made to do it before he wants to. Third 
home will have to be left, of course, and equally of course, 
the ball will be sent to him; and what third man has to do is 
to watch the ball narrowly, and before it is well off the crosse, 
he must be doubling back to third home as hard as his legs 
can carry him. He need not hang about close to third-home’s 
shoulder, as point and cover-point must do. So long, as he 
does not allow third home to stray clear, he may be in front of 
him, so as to prevent his touching the ball at all. Third 
home is naturally the man passed to by the wings and centre, 
and, if third man can intercept the pass, he not only prevents 
what might easily become a dangerous combination, but, in all 
probability, may be able to convert defence into attack; for 
if a wing or centre is coming Along with the ball, it is pretty 
certain that his checker is in a position to be passed to. A 
weak third man is a source of endless trouble to those behind 
him, whilst a strong one is invaluable. 'When play is near 
goal his place will be outside the centre of play, cutting 
off outsiders on the look-out for the ball. As oftcr^ as not, he 
has to throw from near goal, so he must be as good a thrower 
as point and cover-point. 

One temptation third man must bo warned of, and that is of 
running up field. This he must never do, however promising 
the opportunity may seem to be. The ball can be returned at 
a pace sometimes faster than a man can run, and a third 
man, taking the ball up on his crosse, is as likely as not to 
see it on that of the opposing third homo soon afterwards. 
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DEFENCE FIELD. 

Defence fields need not be specially selected men in the 
matter of physique. The faster they are the better, of course, 
because they usually have speedy attack wings to watch. Apart 
from the primary duty of preventing the opponents they are 
watching from getting the ball at all, they must keep„them, 
when having the ball, from getting in towards the centre of 
the field. An attack wing with the ball must always have the 
defence wing inside him, with the double object of driving him 
into the comer as he runs, and of making it difficult for him 
to pass. I.do not think that he should allow his attack wing 
to get away. The more the opponent backs towards his own 
goal the worse it is for his side; whilst, if he plays well 
forward, of course he must be very closely watched, always 
from the inside. The temptation ,,to go temporarily on the 
attack must be firmly repressed, - / . 


CENTRE. 

Beally good centres are scaype. Face is supposed to be the 
chief desideratum, but a good head is also highly necessary. A 
man put to play centre must bear in mind from the outset that 
he is to work up and down the held, in the line between goal 
and goal, and not across from side to side. There is practically 
no limit to his range; for, if he has the ball, and the homes 
draw out the three defence players, centre runs right in and 
shoots. Therefore, he must be a good goal shot Where 
his head comes in is in judging as to the best position 
to take up when a struggle is going on round either goal. 
The common fault of centres is to go in too close, 
probably under the assumption that centre is a position of 
attack, like a home or attack wing. But five men on the 
immediate attack are quite sufficient; and the business of 
centre is to hover where the throws of the opposing defence 
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are likely to drop, bo that he is at once enabled to feed the 
attack. Centre, I take to be a feeder and interceptor, 
primarily, bat rims in when occasion permits. Very rarely, 
however, will he be permitted by good players to ran in 
beyond third home’s position, for third man will come ont to 
meet him, and the ball will, of coarse, go to third home.. 
Centre will do much more good for his side by persistently 
being where the ball falls from the other end, than by attempts 
to get in and score. For the one occasion npon which this, 
comes off, there will be a hundred npon which the ball falls 
into the hands of the enemy, and away it is sent np field 
where there is a loose man on the opposing side, because 
centre is some forty yards or more out of his place. Except 
when the ball is in his immediate vicinity, centre need not 
check very closely, for he generally has plenty of time in 
which to get into the proper place. I suppose that no cry is 
more frequently heard on Che lacrosse field than “ Who is 
checking that centre*” When that ciy is raised it is a sure 
sign that one t of the centres is np to his work, for he is 
always in the right place for his side. A centre who finds 
the opposing centre inclined to stray on attack should let him 
go, keeping a few yards from him between him and the ball 
when it is coming their way. * 


ATTACK FIELDS. 

Attack fields cannot have too mnch pace. What they want 
to do is to concentrate on the goal, and if they can outstrip 
their immediate checkers, the other defence men must come 
out and meet them, thus leaving one of the homes to pass to. 
Unless centre is as speedy as themselves, he cannot very well 
work with them; and I have just said that I do not think it 
the best game that he should do so, beyond feeding them. 
If their checkers are loo speedy for them, there is an end of it, 
and they must throw high amongst the homes and trust to 
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Providence. But two speedy wings cause great trouble to the 
opposing defence, and it will be found that most scores arei 
effected through their agency. Although now' and then a- 
tiring player runs up- and scores with a side shot, it is not a 
practice to be commended. No side shot can score against 
an efficient goal-keeper, and the key to the game of the wing3' 
must be to draw out a defence man and pass in to one pf the 
homes. This is not saying that the three homes and no one 
else shall do all the scoring, for after the wing has made his 
pass, it is as often as not his game to dash on upon the inside, 
and receive the ball back. In this case he would change 
places with the home for the moment, and, being on the inside, 
he is justified in making for goal, either to .shoot or to pass 
farther in. What is wrong is running till nearly level with the 
goal, and then trying a shot or to get in closer. Whilst the' 
player is running, the three homes and their checkers are 
hacking on the goal, and at once- one has half a dozen men 
crowding it, and rendering the chance of effecting a score 
remote. Keep the goal open is the game, and this is best 
done by taking the ball down the centre of the field when it 
reaches within, say, forty yards of the goal. ' * 

- It may be argued that a Tying player, by running down tilt 
nearly level with the goal, would cause point to leave first 
home, in order to attend to him. If point did so, he would be 
very stupid. Supposing the vfrng player to be coming along 
on the right, and not molesting cover-point, point- edges a 
little in that direction, whilst the first home will, of course, 
make off to the left side of the goal awaiting the pass. If the 
wing makes the pass, it must be over point’s head, and that 
will give goal-keeper ample time to run" out and hold dowti 
firet home's Stick, and for point to go into goal. If point ran 
out to meet the on-coming wing, he would leave first home to 
take up any position he pleased for the pass. 



THE HOMES . 




TH£ HOMES. 

*The direction in whieh the three home players must exec! 
to a<ffuove distinction is in dexterity with the erosse, certainty 
of aim, and rapidity of action. The difference between the 
»uccojjH and failure of a movement will depend npon what 
occurs in a fraction of a second. Third home, from hi* 
position, may be regarded as a connecting link between the 
attack field and eentre and the other homes; bnt in practice 
he is frequently called upon to shoot goals, whilst the attack 
,wirigs will act independently of him, and co-operate with second 
and first home. When the ball is behind goal and first home 
is fighting for it, seeond and third home come np in front of 
goal, and become first homes for the moment. Tbos it is 
necessary for them to be ^solutely deadly shots. 

The goal shot that must be cultivated is one in whieh the 
hall strikes the ground a couple of yards in front of the goal¬ 
keeper, the scsolting rising ball, at an unanticipated angle, 
being the one most difficult to stop. At very close range, 
probably a ball which passes the goal-keeper’s shoulder is as 
effective as anything, because there is not much time in which 
to get a sight of the ball; but^ from any distance which will 
allow of this, a goal-keeper should infallibly stop a ball thrown 
point-blank at him. No Canadian home attempts to score 
with a ball in mid-air, but always by striking the ground 
first The overhand right-handed position is best for the 
homes, as it enables them to catch and throw with consecu¬ 
tive actions, with the least loss of time, and this rapid shoot¬ 
ing should be well practised, the ball being passed for the 
purpose from various directions. This rapidity of action is 
necessary for passing, as well as for shooting purposes, for it 
is by rapidity and continnity of passing that homes can hope 
to eonfase their checkers and gain an opening tot the final 
shot at goal. 

One-handed play I take to be absolutely fatal to success 
in home play. In dodging, one haaftenly can, of course, 
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be on the croase, and that hand should be at the butt, not 
the collar; but on every other occasion tvo hands must be 
applied. The persistency with which this one-handed play 
is indulged in is surprising, seeing how regularly it*faila 
against capable opponents. When, I will ask, has anyone 
seen a first-class Canadian player, of whom many have visited 
England, try and play with one hand only on his crosse ? 
These remarks do not have to be made in connection with 
defence players, who do not find two hands any too many; 
but attack players, who have to do all the fighting with 
-the defence, seem imbued with a fatuous idea that the 
principles that actuate defence players do not apply to their 
ease. Until home players consent to play with two hands, 
we shall never see a general improvement in home play. 


f 
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THE LAWS. 

The following are the laws of the game as agreed upon by 
the English and Irish authorities. , 

I.—THE CROSSE. 

Sec. 1. The crosse may be of any length to suit the player, 
woven with raw hide or gat—not cord or soft leather. The 
netting most be fiat when the ball is not on it. In its widest 
part the crosse shall not exeeed one foot. A string must be 
brought through a hole at the side of the tip of the turn, to , 
prevent the point of the stick catching an opponent’s crosse. 
A leading string resting upon the top of the stick may be nsed, 
bnt must not be fastened, so as to form a pocket, lower down 
the stick than the end of, the length-strings. The length- 
strings must be woven to within two inches of their termina¬ 
tion, so that the ball cannot catch in the meshes. 

Sec. 2. No kind of metal, either in wire or sheet, screws or 
nails, shall be allowed npon the crosse. Splices must be made 
with either string or got. 

II. —THE /3ALL. 

The ball most be of indiarnbber sponge, not less than eight 
inches and not more than eight and a quarter inches in 
circumference. It most weigh not less than four dhd a quarter 
ounces and not more than four and a half ounoes. In matches 
it must be furnished by the home club. 

III. —THE GOALS. 

The goals shall be placed not less than one hundred yards 
and not more than one hundred and fifty yards apart, unless 
otherwise arranged, and in any position agreeable to the cap- 
tains of both sides. The posts must be six feet apart, and the 
tops thereof, including any ornament, must be six feet above the 
ground. In matches they must be furnished by the home 
dub. Goal nets may be used if agreed to by both captains. 
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IV.-THE BOUNDARIES. 

The boundaries of the field of play shall be agreed upon by 
the captains before the commencement of the match. Should 
the ball, be thrown out of bounds, the referee shall ‘call , 
"stand,” and the ball shall then be "faced” by tie two 
nearest players not less than four yards within the bounds at 
the point where the ball went out. „ 

V. -THE UMPIRES. 

Sec. 1. There must be only one umpire at each goal, who 
shall be agreed to by both captains before the commencement 
of the match. They shall not be changed during the progress 
of a match without the consent of both captains. They shall 
not change goals during a match. 

Sec. 2. No umpire shall, directly or indirectly, be interested in 
any bet upon the result of the match. No person shall be allowed 
to speak to the umpires, or in any*way distract their attention. 

Sec. 3. The umpire shall stand behind the posts. In the 
event of “ goal ” being claimed, he shall at once decide 
whether or not the ball has fairly passed through the goal- 
space, his decision being simply "goal ” or " no goal.” His 
decision shall be final, without appeal, and he shall not be 
required to give a reason. ( 

Sec. 4. In the. absence of a referee, the umpires shall 
assume his functions, as set dqwn in Law VI., each over his 
own half tlft field.. One only shall act as time-keeper 
and starter failing a referee* and this to be decided by tossing. 

VI. —THE REFEREE. 

Sec. 1. The referee shall be selected by the officers of.the 
competing teams at any time prior to the match. He shall be 
a disinterested person. 

Sec. 2. Before the match begins he shall see that umpires 1 
have been properly chosen. 

! , Sec. 3. He shall draw up the players in lines, and see that 
the regulations respecting the crosses, ball, goals and spiked 
shoes, &c., are adhered to. He shall ascertain the length of 
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time the match shall last, directly from both captains, and he 
shall be sole time-keeper and starter. ' 

Sec. 4. If the referee observe any infringement of the rnles, 
or when a “ foul ” claimed by any player has been allowed, or 
in caae of injury or accident (Law VIII., Secs. 2 and 3), the 
referee shall immediately call “ stand.” If the ball enter goal 
after “ stand ” has been called by the • referee, it shall not 
count; or if a foul be claimed by one side and their opponents 
score a goal immediately afterwards, the referee shall first 
give a decision on the foul, which, if. allowed, shall nullify the 
goal. If the foul, however, be claimed by the scoring party, 
whether the claim be allowed or not, a goal scored before the 
referee has called “ stand ” shall count. 

Sec. 5. The infliction of penalties (Law XII.) shall be in 
the province of the referee, without appeal, and any side 
rejecting his decision or refusing to continue the match shall 
be declared the losers. 

Sec. 6. The referee shall arbitrate in all disputes between 
the captains, ijnd his decision shall be final. 

Sec. 7. At the commencement of each game, and after 
“stand” has been called, the referee shall see that the ball 
is properly “ faced,” or otherwise dealt with according to the 
laws. No “ face ” shall take place within ten yards of the 
centre of goal when it is caused by the action of an attacking 
player. , 

VII.—CAPTAINS. . 

Sec. I. A captain shall be appointed by each side previously 
to the commencement of a match. He shall be a member of 
the club by whom he is appointed. He may or may not be a 
player in a match; if not, he shall not carry a crosse, nor 
appear in lacrosse uniform. He shall be the mouthpiece of 
his team in all disputes, in which he may be assisted by one 
player selected by himself, and shall report any infringement 
of these laws during a match to the referee. 

Sec. 2. Captains shall arrange, previous to a match, the 
length of time it shall last, and shall toss for choice of goals. 
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Sec, 3. Nothing in this law shall prevent a player appealing 
direct to the referee in case of rough or foul play. 

VIII,—THE TEAMS. 

Sec. 1. Number. —Twelve players shall constitute a full 
team. They must be regular members of Ihe club they 
represent. Should one side be deficient in numbers at the < 
time fixed for starting the match, their opponents may either 
limit their own numbers to equalise the sides, or compel them 
to play with as many as they have. 

Sec. 2. Injury. —Should a player be incapacitated from 
playing through wilful injury or rough play from an opponent 
during a match, his side shall be at liberty to replace such 
injured player or compel the other side to take off the offending < 
player to equalise the sides. No change of players may be 
made after a match has commenced, except in cases of injury 
during the game. • 

Sec. 3. Accidents. —Should an accident occur to any player, 
which, in the opinion of the referee, incapacitates him from 
playing, the other side must put off a man during his absence. , 

Sec. 4. Spiked Soles .—No player may wear spiked soles 
under any circumstances. The soles must in every case be 
indiarubber if boots or shoes pre worn. 

, Sec. 5. The players on each side shall be designated as 
follows:— ( 

1. Goal-keeper. 7. Centre. 

2. Point. 8. Bight attack. 

3. Cover-point. 9. Left attack. 

4. Third man. 10. Third home. 

5. Bight defence. - 11. Second home. 

6. Left defence. 12. First home. 

IX.-THE GAME. 

Sec. 1. Each game shall be started by the centres facing 
at the centre mark, and when both sides are ready the referee 
shall call “ play.” 

Sec. 2. A match shall be decided by a majority of goals 
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at the place where the fool occurred, but the “ free position ” 
must not take place within ten yards of the centre of goal. 
The ten yards distance shall be measured in a straight line 
from the centre of goal through the place where the foul 

occurred. 

Bee. 2. Claiming fouls on trivial grounds, as when, in the 
opinion of the referee, no foul was intended, cannot be tole¬ 
rated, and the referee shall first caution a player so offending, 
and, if persisted in, shall disqualify him until a goal is scored. 
Should the captain (non-playing) so offend, the same penalty 
shall be inflicted upon him as though he were a player. 

Sec. 3. For rough play (Law XI., Secs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) the 
penalty shall be either 

(a) A “ free position ” for the side offended against; or 

( b) Suspension of the offending player until a goal is 

scored; or " 

(c) Suspension of the offending player for the remainder 

of the match. 

XIII.—DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

Goal is the space contained between the two posts. 

Goal-crease shall be a markiil line twelve feet square, and 
the goal posts shall be placed six feet from the front and back 
lines, and three feet from the "side lines. If not marked, it 
shall be left'to the umpire to decide. 

Goal Nets shall be as follows:—From a point six feet 
behind tho centre of a line along the ground from post to post, 
nets shall be taken to each post, and to a bar placed across 
the top of the posts. 

Face. —The ball shall be placed upon the ground between 
the crosses of two opponents, and each of them shall have his 
left side towards the goal he is attacking. They shall not 
move till “ play ” has been called, but must then immediately 
draw their crosses apart (towards them) before removing them 
from tho ground. 
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TsrapiNe Jb the ns® of the legs, feet, fir crosse to throw an , 
opponent. r 

Holding shall mean clutching with the hand or arm, or 
detaining an opponent between the two arms and. the crosse, 
or placing the crosse against liis body so as’to impfde his 
movements. - ... 

Body-check is the placing one’s body in the wayof an 
appreachipg opponent, so that the latter is afcgdy impeded. 
No checker shall use force in the body-check. 

Stmking means the giving of a deliberate blow with either 
crosse or hand. • 

Changing or Shodldebing implies motion and unnecessary 
force m checking, and is forbidden, because the objeet should „ 

be to play the ball, and not the man. 

Stand.—T he ball is dead when the referee calls “ stand,” 
and no player shall move until the referee calls “play.” 

Fkee Position,—T he players shall “stand,” except the 
goal-keeper, who may resume his place, and the player to 
whom the referee awards the “ free position ” « and no player 
may be nearer than five yards to the last-mentioned. If any¬ 
one be within the prescribed distance, he must retire to the 
satisfaction of the referee. The player awarded the “ free 
position ” shall then take thetaall on his 1 crosse in front of him, 
and at the word “play” from the referee the game shall 
proceed. ‘ 
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